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Che Clabverings. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


MApAmME GorpELouP Retires FRoM BritisH DIPLoMAcy. 


SE a al ZA HE reader must be asked to 

| | accompany me once more to 
that room in Mount Street in 
which poor Archie practised 
diplomacy, and whither the 
courageous Doodles was car- 
ried prisoner in those mo- 
-; ments in which he was last 
seen of us. The Spy was 
| now sitting alone before her 
| desk, scribbling with all her 
|||| energy,--writing letters on 
| foreign policy, no doubt, to 
all the courts of Europe, but 
Vey, especially to that Russian 
7m court to which her services 
} were more especially due. 
She was hard at work, when 
there came the sound of a 
step upon the stairs. The 
practised ear of the Spy be- 
came erect, and she at once 
‘ knew who was her visitor. 
It was not one with whom diplomacy would much avail, or who was likely 
to have money ready under his glove for her behoof. ‘Ah, Edouard, 
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is that you? Iam glad you have come,” she said, as Count Pateroff 
entered the room. 

“Yes, itis I. I got your note yesterday.” 

‘You are good,—very good. You are always good.” Sophie as she 
said this went on very rapidly with her letter,—so rapidly that her hand 
seemed to run about the paper wildly. Then she flung down her pen, and 
folded the paper on which she had been writing with marvellous quickness. 
There was an activity about the woman, in all her movements, which was 
wonderful to watch. ‘‘ There,” she said, ‘that is done; now we can 
talk. Ah! I have nearly written off my fingers this morning.” Her 
brother smiled, but said nothing about the letters. He never allowed 
himself to allude in any way to her professional duties. 

** So you are going to St. Petersburg ?” he said. 

“‘ Well,—yes, I think. Why should I remain here spending money 
with both hands and through the nose?” At this idea, the brother again 
smiled pleasantly. He had never seen his sister to be culpably extra- 
vagant as she now described herself. ‘‘ Nothing to get and everything to 
lose,” she went on saying. 

‘¢ You know your own affairs best,”’ he answered. 

‘¢ Yes ; I know my own affairs. If I remained here, I should be taken 
away to that black building there ;” and she pointed in the direction of 
the workhouse, which fronts so gloomily upon Mount Street. ‘You would 
not come to take me out.” 

The count smiled again. ‘You are too clever for that, Sophie, I 
think.” 

‘‘ Ah, it is well for a woman to be clever, or she must starve,—yes, 
starve! Such a one as I must starve in this accursed country, if I were 
not what you call, clever.” The brother and sister were talking in French, 
and she spoke now almost as rapidly as she had written. ‘‘ They are 
beasts and fools, and as awkward as bulls,—yes, as bulls. I hate them. 
I hate them all. Men, women, children,—they are all alike. Look at the 
street out there. Though it is summer, I shiver when I look out at its 
blackness. It is the ugliest nation! And they understand nothing. Oh, 
how I hate them!” 

‘“‘ They are not without merit. They have got money.” 

‘“‘ Money,—yes. They have got money; and they are so stupid, you 
may take it from under their eyes. They will not see you. But of their 
own hearts, they will give you nothing. You see that black building,—the 
workhouse. I call it Little England. It is just the same. The naked, 
hungry, poor wretches lie at the door, and the great fat beadles swell 
about like turkey-cocks inside.” 

‘¢ You have been here long enough to know, at any rate.” 

‘*‘ Yes; I have been here long,—too long. I have made my life a 
wilderness, staying here in this country of barracks. And what have I 
got for it? Icame back because of that woman, and she has thrown me 
over. That is your fault,—yours,—yours !” 
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‘¢ And you have sent for me to tell me that again ?” 

‘““No, Edouard. I sent for you that you might see your sister once 
more,—that I might once more see my brother.” This she said leaning 
forward on the table, on which her arms rested, and looking steadfastly 
into his face with eyes moist,—just moist, with a tear in each. Whether 
Edouard was too unfeeling to be moved by this show of affection, or 
whether he gave more credit to his sister's histrionic powers than to those 
of her heart, I will not say; but he was altogether irresponsive to her 
appeal. ‘* You will be back again before long,” he said. 

‘Never! Ishall come back to this accursed country never again. 
No; Iam going once and for all. I will soil myself with the mud of its 
gutters no more. I came for the sake of Julie ; and now,—how has she 
treated me ?’’ Edouard shrugged his shoulders, ‘‘ And you,—how has 
she treated you ?” 

‘“‘ Never mind me.” 

“Ah, but I must mind you. Only that you would not let me manage, 
it might be yours now,—yes, all. Why did you come down to that 
accursed island ?”’ 

“‘ Tt was my way to play my game. Leave that alone, Sophie.” And 
there came a frown over the brother’s brow. 

‘Your way to play your game! Yes; and what has become of 
mine ? You have destroyed mine ; but you think nothing of that. After 
all that I have gone through, to have nothing; and through you,—my 
brother! Ah, that is the hardest of all,—when I was putting all things 
in train for you!” 

‘‘ You are always putting things in tram. Leave your trains alone, 
where I am concerned.” 

‘“‘ But why did you come to that place in the accursed island? Iam 
ruined by that journey. Yes; Iam ruined. You will not help me to 
get a shilling from her,—not even for my expenses.” 

“Certainly not. You are clever enough to do your own work without 
my aid.” 

“ And is that all from a brother? Well! And now that they have 
drowned themselves,—the two Claverings,—the fool and the brute; and 
she can do what she pleases 2 

‘¢ She could always do as she pleased since Lord Ongar died.” 

‘Yes; but she is more lonely than ever now. That cousin who is 
the greatest fool of all, who might have had everything,—mon Dieu! yes, 
everything ;—she would have given it all to him with a sweep of her hand, 
if he would have taken it. He is to marry himself to a little brown girl, 
who has not a shilling. No one but an Englishman could make follies so 
abominable as these. Ah, I am sick,—I am sick when I remember it!”’ 
And Sophie gave unmistakeable signs of a grief which could hardly have 
been self-interested. But in truth she’ suffered pain at seeing a good 
game spoilt. It was not that she had any wish for Harry Clavering’s 
welfare. Had he gone to the bottom of the sea in the same boat with 
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his cousins, the tidings of his fate would have been pleasurable to her 
rather than otherwise. But when she saw such cards thrown away 
as he had held in his hand, she encountered that sort of suffering 
which a good player feels when he sits behind the chair of one who 
plays up to his adversary’s trump, and makes no tricks of his own kings 
and aces. 

“He may marry himself to the devil, if he please ;—it is nothing to 
me,” said the count. : 

‘“‘ But she is there ;—by herself,—at that place ;—what is it called ? 
Ten—bie. Will you not go now, when you can do no harm ?”’ 

“No; I will not go now.” 

“And in a year she will have taken some other one for her 
husband.” 

“What is that to me? But look here, Sophie, for you may as well 
understand me at once. If I were ever to think of Lady Ongar again as 
my wife, I should not tell you.” 

‘«‘ And why not tell me,—your sister ?”’ 

“‘ Because it would do me no good. If you had not been there she 
would have been my wife now.” 

‘* Edouard!” 

‘“‘ What I say is true. But Ido not want to reproach you because of 
that. Each of us was playing his own game; and your game was not 
my game. You are going now, and if I play my game again I can play 
it alone.” 

Upon hearing this Sophie sat awhile in silence, looking at him. 
“You will play it alone?” she said at last. ‘‘ You would rather do 
that?” 

‘“‘ Much rather, if I play any game at all.” 

«‘ And you will give me something to go?” 

‘* Not one sou.” 

‘¢ You will not ;—not a sou?” 

‘Not half a sou,—for you to go or stay. Sophie, are you not a fool 
to ask me for money ?” 

‘And you are a fool,—a fool who knows nothing. You need not 
look at me like that. I am not afraid. I shall remain here. I 
shall stay and do as the lawyer tells me. He says that if I bring my 
action she must pay me for my expenses. I will bring my action. I 
am not going to leave it all to you. No. Do you remember those 
days in Florence? I have not been paid yet, but I will be paid. One 
hundred and seventy-five thousand francs a year,—and after all I am to 
have none of it! Say;—should it become yours, will you do something 
for your sister ?”’ 

‘Nothing at all;—nothing. Sophie, do you think I am fool enough 
to bargain in such a matter?” - 

“Then I will stay. Yes ;—I will bring my action. All the world 
shall hear, and they shall know how you have destroyed me and yourself. 
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Ah ;—you think I am afraid; that I will not spend my money. I will 
spend all,—all,—all ; and I will be revenged.” 

‘‘ You may go or stay; it is the same thing to me. Now, if you 
please, I will take my leave.” And he got up from his chair to leave 
her. 

‘It is the same thing to you?” 

‘* Quite the same.” ; 

‘‘ Then I will stay, and she shall hear my name every day of her life ; 
—every hour. She shall be so sick of me and of you, that,—that—that 
Oh, Edouard!” This last appeal was made to him because he was already 
at the door, and could not be stopped in any other way. 

‘‘ What else have you to say, my sister?” 

‘¢Oh, Edouard, what would I not give to see all those riches yours ? 
Has it not been my dearest wish? Edouard, you are ungrateful. All 
men are ungrateful.” Now, having succeeded in stopping him, she buried 
her face in the corner of the sofa and wept plentifully. It must be pre- 
sumed that her acting before her brother must have been altogether 
thrown away; but the acting was, nevertheless, very good. 

“If you are in truth going to St. Petersburg,” he said, ‘I will bid 
you adieu now. If not,—au revoir.” 

“Tam going. Yes, Edouard, I'am. I cannot bear this country 
longer. My heart is being torn to pieces. All my affections are out- 
raged. Yes, I am going;—perhaps on Monday ;—perhaps on Monday 
week. But I go in truth. My brother, adieu.” Then she got up, and 
putting a hand on each of his shoulders, lifted up her face to be kissed. 
He embraced her in the manner proposed, and turned to leave her. But 
before he went she made to him one other petition, holding him by the 
arm as she did so. ‘* Edouard, you can lend me twenty napoleons till 
Tam at St. Petersburg ?” 

‘No, Sophie; no.” 

‘* Not lend your sister twenty napoleons !”’ 

‘‘No, Sophie. I never lend money. It is a rule.” 

«Will you give me five? Iam so poor. I have almost nothing.” 

‘‘ Things are not so bad with you as that, I hope?” 

‘“‘ Ah, yes; they are very bad. Since I have been in this accursed 
city,—now, this time, what have I got? Nothing,—nothing. She was 
to be all in all to me,—and she has given me nothing! It is very bad to 
be so poor. Say that you will give me five napoleons ;—O my brother!” 
She was still hanging by his arm, and, as she did so, she looked up into 
his face with tears in her eyes. As he regarded her, bending down his 
face over hers, a slight smile came upon his countenance. Then he put 
his hand into his pocket, and taking out his purse, handed to her five 
sovereigns. 

* Only five ?”’ she said. 

‘¢ Only five,”’ he answered. 

‘A thousand thanks, O my brother.” Then she kissed him again, 
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and after that he went. She accompanied him to the top of the stairs, 
and from thence showered blessings on his head, till she heard the lock of 
the door closed behind him. When he was altogether gone she unlocked 
an inner drawer in her desk, and, taking out an uncompleted rouleau of 
gold, added her brother’s sovereigns thereto. The sum he had given her 
was exactly wanted to make up the required number of twenty-five. She 
counted them half-a-dozen times, to be quite sure, and then rolled them 
carefully in paper, and sealed the little packet at each end. ‘ Ah,” she 
said, speaking to herself, ‘‘ they are very nice. Nothing else English is 
nice, but only these.’’ There were many rolls of money there before her 
in the drawer of the desk ;—some ten, perhaps, or twelve. These she 
took out one after another, passing them lovingly through her fingers, 
looking at the little seals at the ends of each, weighing them in her hand 
as though to make sure that no wrong had been done to them in her 
absence, standing them up one against another to see that they were of 
the same length. We may be quite sure that Sophie Gordeloup brought 
no sovereigns with her to England when she came over with Lady Ongar 
after the earl’s death, and that the hoard before her contained simply 
the plunder which she had collected during this her latest visit to the 
‘accursed ’’ country which she was going to leave. 

But before she started she was resolved to make one more attempt 
upon that mine of wealth which, but a few wecks ago, had seemed to lie 
open before her. She had learned from the servants in Bolton Street that 
Lady Ongar was with Lady Clavering, at Clavering Park, and she addressed 
a letter to her there. This letter she wrote in English, and she threw into 
her appeal all the pathos of which she was capable. — 


Mount Street, October, 186—. 
Dearest JvuLie,—I do not think you would wish me to go away from this 
country for ever,—for ever, without one word of farewell to her I love so fondly. 
Yes ; I have loved you with all my heart,—and now I am going away,—for ever. 
Shall we not meet each other once, and have one embrace? No trouble will be too 
much to me for that. No journey will be too long. Only say, Sophie, come to your 
Julie. 

I must go, because Iam so poor. Yes; I cannot live longer here without having 
the means. Iam not ashamed to say to my Julie, who is rich, that Iam poor. No; 
nor would I be ashamed to wait on my Julie like a slave if she would let me. My 
Julie was angry with me, because of my brother! Was it my fault that he came 
upon us in our little retreat, where we was so happy? Oh, no. I told him not to 
come. I knew his coming was for nothing,—nothing at all. I knew where was the 
heart of my Julie !—my poor Julie! But he was not worth that heart, and the pearl 
was thrown before a pig. But my brother—! Ah, he has ruined me. Why am I 
separated from my Julie but for him? Well; I can go away, and in my own countries 
there are those who will not wish to be separated from Sophie Gordcloup. 

May I now tell my Julie in what condition is her poor friend? She will 
remember how it was that my feet brought me to England,—to England, to which I 
had said farewell for ever,—to England, where people must be rich like my Julie 
before they can eat and drink. I thought nothing then but of my Julie. I stopped 
not on the road to make merchandise,—what you call a bargain,—about my coming. 
No ; I came at once, leaving all things,—my little affairs,—in confusion, because my 
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Julie wanted me to come! It was in the winter. Oh, that winter! My poor bones 
shall never forget it. They are racked still with the pains which your savage winds 
have given them. And now itis autumn. Ten months have I been here, and I have 
eaten up my little substance. Oh, Julie, you, who are so rich, do not know what is 
the poverty of your Sophie ! 

A lawyer have told me,—not a French lawyer, but an English,—that somebody 
should pay me everything. He says the law would give it me. He have offered me the 
money himself,—just to let him make an action. But I have said,—No. No ; Sophie 
will not have an action with her Julic. She would scorn that ; and so the lawyer went 
away. But if my Julie will think of this, and will remember her Sophie,—how much 
she have expended, and now at last there is nothing left. She must go and beg among 
her friends. And why? Because she have loved her Julie too well. You, who are 
so rich, would miss it not at all. What would two,—three hundred pounds be to 
my Julie? 

Shall I come to you? Say so; say so, and I will go at once, if I did crawl on 
my knees. Oh, what a joy tosee my Julie! And do not think I will trouble you 
about money. No; your Sophie will be too proud for that. Not a word will I 
say, but to love you. Nothing will I do, but to print one kiss on my Julie’s forehead, 
and then to retire for ever; asking God’s blessing for her dear head. 

Thine,—always thine, 
Sopuie. 





Lady Ongar, when she received this letter, was a little perplexed by it, 
not feeling quite sure in what way she might best answer it. It was the 
special severity of her position that there was no one to whom, in such 
difficulties, she could apply for advice. Of one thing she was quite sure,— 
that, willingly, she would never again see her devoted Sophie. And she 
knew that the woman deserved no money from her ; that she had deserved 
none, but had received much. Every assertion in her letter was false. No 
one had wished her to come, and the expense of her coming had been paid 
for her over and over again. Lady Ongar knew that she had money,—and 
knew also that she would have had immediate recourse to law, if any 
lawyer would have suggested to her with a probability of success that he 
could get more for her. No doubt she had been telling her story to some 
attorney, in the hope that money might thus be extracted, and had been 
dragging her Julie’s name through the mud, telling all she knew of that 
vretched Florentine story. As to all that Lady Ongar had no doubt ; and 
yet she wished to send the woman money ! 

There are services for which one is ready to give almost any amount 
of money payment,—if only one can be sure that that money payment 
will be taken as sufficient recompence for the service in question. Sophie 
Gordeloup had been useful. She had been very disagreeable,—but she 
had been useful. She had done things which nobody else could have done, 
and she had done her work well. That she had been paid for her work over 
and over again, there was no doubt; but Lady Ongar was willing to give 
her yet further payment, if only there might be an end of it. But she 
feared to do this, dreading the nature and cunning of the little woman,— 
lest she should take such payment as an acknowledgment of services for 
which secret compensation must be made,—and should then proceed to 
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further threats. Thinking much of all this, Julie at last wrote to her 
Sophie as follows :— 

Lady Ongar presents her compliments to Madame Gordeloup, and must decline 
to see Madame Gordeloup again after what has passed. Lady Ongar is very sorry to 
hear that Madame Gordeloup is in want of funds. Whatever assistance Lady Ongar 
might have been willing to afford, she now feels that she is prohibited from giving 
any by the allusion which Madame Gordeloup has made to legal advice. If Madame 
Gordeloup has legal demands on Lady Ongar which are said by a lawyer to be valid, 
Lady Ongar would strongly recommend Madame Gordeloup to enforce them. 

Clavering Park, October, 186—. 


This she wrote, acting altogether on her own judgment, and sent off 
by return of post. She almost wept at her own cruelty after the letter 
was gone, and greatly doubted her own discretion. But of whom could 
she have asked advice ? Could she have told all the story of Madame 
Gordeloup to the rector or to the rector’s wife ? The letter no doubt was 
a discreet letter ; but she greatly doubted her own discretion, and when she 
received her Sophie’s rejoinder, she hardly dared to break the envelope. 

Poor Sophie! Her Julie’s letter nearly broke her heart. For sincerity 
little credit was due to her ;—but some little was perhaps due. That she 
should be called Madame Gordeloup, and have compliments presented to 
her by the woman,—by the countess with whom and with whose husband 
she had been on such closely familiar terms, did in truth wound some 
tender feelings within her bosom. Such love as she had been able to give, 
she had given to her Julie. That she had always been willing to rob her 
Julie, to make a milch-cow of her Julie, to sell her Julie, to threaten her 
Julie, to quarrel with her Julie if aught might be done in that way,—to 
expose her Julie; nay, to destroy her Julie if money was to be so made ; 
—all this did not hinder her love. She loved her Julie, and was broken- 
hearted that her Julie should have written to her in such a strain. 

But her feelings were much more acute when she came to perceive that 
she had damaged her own affairs by the hint of a menace which she had 
thrown out. Business is business, and must take precedence of all senti- 
ment and romance in this hard world in which bread is so necessary. Of 
that Madame Gordeloup was well aware. And therefore, having given 
herself but two short minutes to weep over her Julie’s hardness, she 
applied her mind at once to the rectification of the error she had made. 
Yes ; she had been wrong about the lawyer, certainly wrong. But then 
these English people were so pig-headed! A slight suspicion of a hint, 
such as that she had made, would have been taken by a Frenchman, by a 
Russian, by a Pole, as meaning no more than it meant. ‘ But these English 
are bulls ; the men and the women are all like bulls,—bulls!” 

She at once sat down and wrote another letter; another in such an 
ecstasy of eagerness to remove the evil impressions which she had made, 
that she wrote it almost with the natural effusion of her heart.— 


Dear Frrenp,—Your coldness kills me,—kills me! But perhaps I have deserved 
it. If I said there were legal demands I did deserve it. No; there are none. Legal 
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demands! Oh, no. What can your poor friend demand legally? The lawye:— 
he knows nothing; he was a stranger. It was my brother spoke to him. What 
should I do with a lawyer? Oh, my friend, do not be angry with your poor servant. 
I write now not to ask for money,—but for a kind word; for one word of kindness 
and love to your Sophie before she have gone for ever! Yes; forever, Oh, Julie, 
oh, my angel ; I would lie at your feet and kiss them if you were here. 
Yours till death, even though you should still be hard to me, 
Sopuie. 


To this appeal Lady Ongar sent no direct answer, but she commis- 
sioned Mr. Turnbull, her lawyer, to call upon Madame Gordeloup and pay to 
that lady one hundred pounds, taking her receipt for the same. Lady Ongar, 
in her letter to the lawyer, explained that the woman in question had been 
useful in Florence ; and explained also that she might pretend that she 
had further claims. ‘If so,”’ said Lady Ongar, ‘‘I wish you to tell her 
that she can prosecute them at law if she pleases. The money I now give 
her is a gratuity made for certain services rendered in Florence during the 
ilmess of Lord Ongar.” This commission Mr. Turnbull executed, and 
Sophie Gordeloup, when taking the money, made no demand for any further 
payment, 

Four days after this a little woman, carrying a very big bandbox in her 
hands, might have been seen to scramble with difficulty out of a boat in 
the Thames up the side of a steamer bound from thence for Boulogne. 
And after her there climbed up an active little man, who, with peremptory 
voice, repulsed the boatman’s demand for further payment. He also had 
a bandbox on his arm,—belonging, no doubt, to the little woman. And it 
might have been seen that the active little man, making his way to the 
table at which the clerk of the boat was sitting, out of his own purse paid 
the passage-money for two passengers,—through to Paris. And the head 
and legs and neck of that little man were like to the head and legs and 
neck of — our friend Doodles, alias Captain Boodle, of Warwickshire. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
SuowinG HOW THINGS SETTLED THEMSELVES AT THE RECTORY. 


Wuen Harry’s letter, with the tidings of the fate of his cousins, reached 
Florence at Stratton, the whole family was, not unnaturally, thrown into 
great excitement. Being slow people, the elder Burtons had hardly as yet 
realized the fact that Harry was again to be accepted among the Burton 
Penates as a pure divinity. Mrs. Burton, for some weeks past, had 
grown to be almost sublime in her wrath against him. That a man 
should live and treat her daughter as Florence was about to be treated ! 
Had not her husband forbidden such a journey, as being uscless in regard 
to the expenditure, she would have gone up to London that she might 
have told Harry what she thought of him. Then came the news that 
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Harry was again a divinity, Apollo, whom the Burton Penates ought 
only to be too proud to welcome to a seat among them ! 

And now came this other news that this Apollo was to be an Apollo 
indeed! When the god first became a god again, there was still a cloud 
upon the minds of the elder Burtons as to the means by which the 
divinity was to be sustained. A god in truth, but a god with so very 
moderate an annual income ;—unless indeed those old Burtons made it up 
to ex extent which seemed to them to be quite unnatural! There was joy 
among the Burtons, of course, but the joy was somewhat dimmed by these 
reflections as to the slight means of their Apollo. A lover who was not 
an Apollo might wait; but, as they had learned already, there was 
danger in keeping such a god as this suspended on the tenter-hooks of 
expectation. 

But now there came the further news! ‘This Apollo of theirs had 
really a place of his own among the gods of Olympus. He was the 
eldest son of a man of large fortune, and would be a baronet! He had 
already declared that he would marry at once ;—that his father wished 
him to do so, and that an abundant income would be forthcoming. As to 
his eagerness for an immediate marriage, no divinity in or out of the 
heavens could behave better. Old Mrs. Burton, as she went through the 
process of taking him again to her heart, remembered that that virtue had 
been his, even before the days of his backsliding had come. A warm- 
hearted, eager, affectionate divinity,—with only this against him, that he 
wanted some careful looking after in these, his unsettled days. ‘I really 
do think that he’ll be as fond of his own fireside as any other man, w when 
he has once settled down,”’ said Mrs. Burton. 

It will not, I hope, be taken as a blot on the character of this mother 
that she was much elated at the prospect of the good things which were to 
fall to her daughter’s lot. For herself she desired nothing. For her 
daughters she had coveted only good, substantial, painstaking husbands, 
who would fear God and mind their business. When Harry Clavering 
had come across her path and had demanded a daughter from her, after 
the manner of the other young men who had learned the secrets of their 
profession at Stratton, she had desired nothing more than that he and 
Florence should walk in the path which had been followed by her sisters 
and their husbands. But then had come that terrible fear ; and now had 
come these golden prospects. That her daughter should be Lady 
Clavering, of Clavering Park! She could not but be elated at the 
thought of it. She would not live to see it, but the consciousness that it 
would be so was pleasant to her in her old age. Florence had ever been 
regarded as the flower of the flock, and now she would be taken up into 
high places,—according to her deserts. 

First had come the letter from Harry, and then, after an interval of a 
week, another letter from Mrs. Clavering, pressing her dear Florence 
to go to the parsonage. ‘‘ We think that at present we all ought to 
be together,” said Mrs. Clavering, ‘‘ and therefore we want you to be with 
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us.” It was very flattering, ‘I suppose I ought to go, mamma?” said 
Florence. Mrs. Burton was of opinion that she certainly ought to 
go. ‘You should write to-her ladyship at once,” said Mrs. Burton, 
mindful of the change which had taken place. Florence, however, 
addressed her letter, as heretofore, to Mrs. Clavering, thinking that a 
mistake on that side would be better than a mistake on the other. It was 
not for her to be over-mindful of the rank with which she was about to be 
connected. ‘* You won’t forget your old mother now that you are going 
to be so grand?” said Mrs. Burton, as Florence was leaving her. 

“You only say that to laugh at me,” said Florence. ‘I expect no 
grandness, and I am sure you expect no forgetfulness.” 

The solemnity consequent upon the first news of the accident had 
worn itself off, and Florence found the family at the parsonage happy and 
confortable. Mrs. Fielding was still there, and Mr. Fielding was expected 
again after the next Sunday. Fanny also was there, and Florence could 
see during the first half-hour that she was very radiant. Mr. Saul, 
however, was not there, and it may as well be said at once that Mr. Saul 
as yet knew nothing of his coming fortune. Florence was received with 
open arms by them all, and by Harry with arms which were almost too 
open. ‘I suppose it may be in about three weeks from now ?”’ he said at 
the first moment in which he could have her to himself. 

‘Oh, Harry,—no,” said Florence. 

“No;—why no? That’s what my mother proposes.” 

‘In three weeks !—She could not have said that. Nobody has begun 
to think of such a thing yet at Stratton.” 

“‘ They are so very slow at Stratton!” 

‘* And you are so very fast at Clavering! But, Harry, we don’t know 
where we are going to live.” 

‘‘ We should go abroad at first, I suppose.” 

«And what then? That would only be for a month or so.” 

‘Only for a month? I mean for all the winter,—and the spring. 
Why not? One can see nothing in a month. If we are back for the 
shooting next year that would do,—and then of course we should come 
here. I should say next winter,—that is the winter after the next,— 
we might as well stay with them at the big house, and then we could 
look about us, you know. I should like a place near to this, because of 
the hunting!” 

Florence, when she heard all this, became aware that in talking about 
a month she had forgotten herself. She had been accustomed to holidays 
of a month’s duration,—and to honeymoon trips fitted to such vacations. 
A month was the longest holiday ever heard of in the Chambers in the 
Adelphi,—or at the house in Onslow Crescent. She had forgotten herself. 
It was not to be the lot of her husband to earn his bread, and fit himself 
to such periods as business might require. Then Harry went on describing 
the tour which he had arranged ;—which as he said he only suggested. But 
it was quite apparent that in this matter he intended to be paramount. 
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Florence indeed made no objection. To spend a fortnight in Paris ;—to 
hurry over the Alps before the qold weather came ; to spend a month in 
Florence, and then go on to Rome ;—it would all be very nice. But she 
declared that it would suit the next year better than this. 

‘* Suit ten thousand fiddlesticks,” said Harry. 

** But it is October now.” 

‘‘ And therefore there is no time to lose.” 

“‘T haven’t a dress in the world but the one I have on, and a few 
others like it. Oh, Harry, how can you talk in that way?” 

‘“‘ Well, say four weeks then from now. That will make it the 
seventh of November, and we'll only stay a day or two in Paris. We can 
do Paris next year,—in May. If you'll agree to that, I'll agree.” 

But Florence’s breath was taken away from her, and she could agree 
to nothing. She did agree to nothing till she had been talked into doing 
so by Mrs. Clavering. 

““My dear,” said her future mother-in-law, “what you say is 
undoubtedly true. There is no absolute necessity for hurrying. It is not 
an affair of life and death. But you and Harry have been engaged quite 
long enough now, and I really don’t see why you should put it off. If you 
do as he asks you, you will just have time to make yourselves comfort- 
able before the cold weather begins.”’ 

«But mamma will be so surprised.” 

“T’m sure she will wish it, my dear. You sce Harry is a young 
man of that sort,—so impetuous I mean, you know, and so eager,— 
and so—you know what I mean,—that the sooner he is married the 
better. You can’t but take it as a compliment, Florence, that he is 
SO eager.” 

* Of course I do.” 

«‘And you should reward him. Believe me it will be best that it 
should not be delayed.” Whether or no Mrs. Clavering had present in 
her imagination the possibility of any further danger that might result 
from Lady Ongar, I will not say, but if so, she altogether failed in com- 
municating her idea to Florence. 

“Then I must go home at once,” said Florence, driven almost to 
bewail the terrors of her position. 

‘You can write home at once and tell your mother. You can tell her 
all that I say, and I am sure she will agree with me. If you wish it, I 
will write a line to Mrs. Burton myself.” Florence said that she would 
wish it. ‘And we can begin, you know, to get your things ready here. 
People don’t take so long about all that now-a-days as they used to do.” 
When Mrs. Clavering had turned against her, Florence knew that she had 
no hope, and surrendered, subject to the approval of the higher authorities at 
Stratton. The higher authoritics at Stratton approved also, of course, and 
Florence found herself fixed to a day with a suddenness that bewildered 
her. Immediately,—almost as soon as the consent had been extorted 
from her,—she began to be surrounded with incipient preparation for the 
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event, as to which, about three weeks since, she had made up her mind 
that it would never come to pass. 

On the second day of her arrival, in the privacy of her bedroom, 
Fanny communicated to her the deeision of her family in regard to 
Mr. Saul. But she told the story at first as though this decision referred 
to the living only,—as though the rectory were to be conferred on 
Mr. Saul without any burden attached to it. ‘‘ He has been here so long, 
dear,” said Fanny, ‘‘ and understands the people so well.” 

“Tam so delighted,” said Florence. 

‘‘T am sure it is the best thing papa could do ;—that is if he quite 
makes up his mind to give up the parish himself.” 

This troubled Florence, who did not know that a baronet could hold 
a living. 

‘‘T thought he must give up being a clergyman now that Sir Hugh 
is dead ?” 

“O dear, no.” And then Fanny, who was great on ecclesiastical 
subjects, explained it all. ‘‘ Even though he were to be a peer, he could 
hold a living if he pleased. A great many baronets are clergymen, and 
some of them do hold preferments. As to papa, the doubt has been with 
him whether he would wish to give up the work. But he will preach 
sometimes, you know; though of course he will not be able to do that 
unless Mr. Saul lets him. No one but the rector has a right to his own 
pulpit except the bishop; and he can preach three times a year if he 
likes it.” 

‘« And suppose the bishop wanted to preach four times ?” 

‘He couldn’t do it; at least, I believe not. But you see he never 
wants to preach at all,—not in such a place as this,—so that does not 
signify.” 

«¢ And will Mr. Saul come and live here, in this house ? ” 

‘“‘ Some day I suppose he will,” said Fanny, blushing. 

«¢ And you, dear?” 

‘“‘T don’t know how that may be.” 

‘‘Come, Fanny.” 

“Indeed I don’t, Florence, or I would tell you. Of course Mr. 
Saul has asked me. I never had any secret with you about that; 
have 1?” 

‘No; you were very good.” 

‘‘Then he asked me again; twice again. And then there came,— 
oh, such a quarrel between him and papa. It was so terrible. Do you 
know, I believe they wouldn’t speak in the vestry! Not but what each 
of them has the highest possible opinion of the other. But of course 
Mr. Saul couldn’t marry on a curacy. When I think of it it really seems 
that he must have been mad.” 

‘‘ But you don’t think him so mad now, dear?” 

‘¢ He doesn’t know a word about it yet; not a word. He hasn’t been 
in the house since, and papa and he didn’t speak,—not in a friendly way, 
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—till the news came of poor Hugh’s being drowned. Then he came up 
to papa, and, of course, papa took his hand. But he still thinks he is 
going away.” 

*«« And when is he to be told that he needn’t go?” 

‘That is the difficulty. Mamma will have to do it, I believe. But 
what she will say, I’m sure I for one can’t think.”’ 

“‘ Mrs. Clavering will have no difficulty.” 

“You mustn’t call her Mrs. Clavering.”’ 

*‘ Lady Clavering then.” 

*‘ That’s a great deal worse. She’s your mamma now,—not quite so 
much as she is mine, but the next thing to it.” 

‘‘ She’ll know what to say to Mr. Saul.” 

“But what is she to say ?” 

“Well, Fanny,—you ought to know that. I suppose you do—love 
him?” 

‘‘T have never told him so.” 

“ But you will?” 

“Tt seems so odd. Mamma will have to —— Suppose he were to 
turn round and say he didn’t want me?” 

“That would be awkward.” ’ 

‘‘ He would in a minute if that was what he felt. The idea of having 
the living would not weigh with him a bit.” 

‘¢ But when he was so much in love before, it won’t make him out 
of love ;—will it?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” said Fanny. ‘At any rate, mamma is to see him 
to-morrow, and after that I suppose ;—lI’m sure I don’t know,—but I 
suppose he’ll come to the rectory as he used to do,” 

‘‘ How happy you must be,” said Florence, kissing her. To this Fanny 
made some unintelligible demur. It was undoubtedly possible that, under 
the altered circumstances of the case, so strange a being as Mr. Saul 
might have changed his mind. 

There was a great trial awaiting Florence Burton. She had to be 
taken up to call on the ladies at the great house,—on the two widowed 
ladies who were still remaining there when she came to Clavering. It was 
only on the day before her arrival that Harry had seen Lady Ongar. He 
had thought much of the matter before he went across to the house, 
doubting whether it would not be better to let Julia go without troubling 
her with a further interview. But he had not then seen even Lady 
Clavering since the tidings of her bereavement had come, and he felt that 
it would not be well that he should let his cousin’s widow leave Clavering 
without offering her his sympathy. And it might be better, also, that he 
should see Julia once again, if only that he might show himself capable 
of meeting her without the exhibition of any peculiar emotion. He went, 
therefore, to the house, and having asked for Lady Clavering, saw both the 
sisters together. He soon found that the presence of the younger one was 
a relief to him. Lady Clavering was so sad, and so peevish in her 
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sadness,—so broken-spirited, so far as yet from recognizing the great 
enfranchisement that had come to her, that with her alone he would have 
found himself almost unable to express the sympathy which he felt. But 
with Lady Ongar he had no difficulty. Lady Ongar, ‘her sister being with 
them in the room, talked to him easily, as though there had never been 
anything between them two to make conversation difficult. That all words 
between them should, on such an occasion as this, be sad, was a matter 
of course; but it seemed to Harry that Julia had freed herself from all 
the effects of that feeling which had existed between them, and that it 
would become him to do this as effectually as she had done it. Such an 
idea, at least, was in his mind for a moment; but when he left her she 
spoke one word which dispelled it. ‘‘ Harry,” she said, ‘you must ask 
Miss Burton to come across and see me. I hear that she is to be at the 
rectory to-morrow.” Harry of course said that he would send her. 
‘‘ She will understand why I cannot go to her, as I should do,—but for 
poor Hermy’s position. You will explain this, Harry.” Harry, blushing 
up to his forehead, declared that Florence would require no explanation, 
and that she would certainly make the visit as proposed. ‘I wish to see 
her, Harry,—so much. And if Ido not see her now, I may never have 
another chance.” 

It was nearly a week after this that Florence went across to the grcat 
house with Mrs. Clavering and Fanny. Ithink that she understood the 
nature of the visit she was called upon to make, and no doubt she trembled 
much at the coming ordeal. She was going to see her great rival,—her 
rival, who had almost been preferred to her,—nay, who had been preferred 
to her for some short space of time, and whose claims as to beauty and 
wealth were so greatly superior to her own. And this woman whom she 
was to see had been the first love of the man whom she now regarded as 
her own,—and would have been about to be his wife at this moment had 
it not been for her own treachery to him. Was she so beautiful as people 
said? Florence, in the bottom of her heart, wished that she might have 
been saved from this interview. 

The three ladies from the rectory found the two ladies at the great 
house sitting together in the small drawing-room. Florence was so con- 
fused that she could hardly bring herself to speak to Lady Clavering, or so 
much as to look at Lady Ongar. She shook hands with the elder sister, 
and knew that her hand was then taken by the other. Julia at first spoke 
a very few words to Mrs. Clavering, and Fanny sat herself down beside 
Hermione. Florence took a chair at a little distance, and was left there 
for a few minutes without notice. For this she was very thankful, and by 
degrees was able to fix her eyes on the face of the woman whom she so 
feared to see, and yet on whom she so desired to look. Lady Clavering 
was a mass of ill-arranged widow’s weeds. She had assumed in all its 
grotesque ugliness those paraphernalia of outward woe which women have 
been condemned to wear, in order that for a time they may be shorn of 
all the charms of their sex. Nothing could be more proper or unbecoming 
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than the heavy, drooping, shapeless blackness in which Lady Clavering 
had enveloped herself. But Lady Ongar, though also a widow, though as 
yet a widow of not twelve months’ standing, was dressed,—in weeds, no 
doubt,—but in weeds which had been so cultivated that they were as good 
as flowers. She was very beautiful. Florence owned to herself as she sat 
there in silence, that Lady Ongar was the most beautiful woman that she 
had ever seen. But hers was not the beauty by which, as she would have 
thought, Harry Clavering would have been attached. Lady Ongar’s form, 
dust, and face were, at this period of her life, almost majestic ; whereas 
the softness and grace of womanhood were the charms which Harry loved. 
He had sometimes said to Florence that, to his taste, Cecilia Burton was 
almost perfect as a woman. And there could be no contrast greater than 
that between Cecilia Burton and Lady Ongar. But Florence did not 
remember that the Julia Brabazon of three years’ since had not been the 
same as the Lady Ongar whom now she saw. 

When they had been there some minutes Lady Ongar came and sat 
beside Florence, moving her seat as though she were doing the most 
natural thing in the world. Florence’s heart came to her mouth, but she 
made a resolution that she would, if possible, bear herself well. ‘‘ You 
have been at Clavering before, I think?” said Lady Ongar. Florence said 
that she had been at the parsonage during the last Easter. ‘‘ Yes,—I heard 
that you dined here with my brother-in-law.” This she said in a low 
voice, having seen that Lady Clavering was engaged with Fanny and 
Mrs. Clavering. ‘ Was it not terribly sudden ?” 

‘‘ Terribly sudden,” said Florence. 

‘The two brothers! Had you not met Captain Clavering ?”’ 

‘* Yes,—he was here when I dined with your sister.” 

“Poor fellow! Is it not odd that they should have gone, and that 
their friend, whose yacht it was, should have been saved? ‘They say, 
however, that Mr. Stuart behaved admirably, begging his friends to get 
into the boat first. He stayed by the vessel when the boat was carried 
away, and he was saved in that way. But he meant to do the best he 
could for them. There’s no doubt of that.” 

‘“‘ But how dreadful his feelings must be !”’ 

‘“‘ Men do not think so much of these things as we do. They have so 
much more to employ their minds. Don’t you think so?’ Florence did 
not at ‘the moment quite know what she thought about men’s feelings, but 
said that she supposed that such was the case. ‘But I think that after 
all they are juster than we are,” continued Lady Ongar,—‘‘juster and 
truer, though not so tender-hearted. Mr. Stuart, no doubt, would have 
been willing to drown himself to save his friends, because the fault was 
in some degree his. I don’t know that I should have been able to do so 
much.” 

‘In such a moment it must have been so difficult to think of what 
ought to be done.” 

“Yes, indeed ; and there is but little good in speculating upon it 
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now. You know this place, do you not ;—the house, I mean, and the 
gardens ?” 

“‘ Not very well.” Florence, as she answered this question, began 
again to tremble. ‘‘ Take a turn with me, and I will show you the garden. 
My hat and cloak are in the hall.” Then Florence got up to accompany 
her, trembling very much inwardly. ‘‘ Miss Burton and I are going out 
for a few minutes,” said Lady Ongar, addressing herself to Mrs. Clavering. 
‘¢ We will not keep you waiting very long.” 

“We are in no hurry,” said Mrs. Clavering. Then Florence was 
carried off, and found herself alone with her conquered rival. 

‘‘Not that there is much to show you,” said Lady Ongar ; ‘indeed 
nothing; but the place must be of more interest to you than to any one 
else ; and if you are fond of that sort of thing, no doubt you will make it 
all that is charming.” 

‘“‘T am very fond of a garden,” said Florence. 

‘“‘T don’t know whether I am. Alone, by myself, I think I should 
care nothing for the prettiest Eden in all England. I don’t think I would 
eare for a walk through the Elysian fields by myself. Iam a chamelion, 
and take the colour of those with whom I live. My future colours will 
not be very bright as I take it. It’s a gloomy place enough ; is it not? 
But there are fine trees, you see, which are the only things which one 
cannot by any possibility command. Given good trees, taste and money 
may do anything very quickly; as I have no doubt you'll find.” 

‘‘T don’t suppose I shall have much to do with it—at present.” 

“JT should think that you will have everything to do with it. There, 
Miss Burton; I brought you here to show you this very spot, and to make 
to you my confession here,—and to get from you, here, one word of 
confidence, if you will give it me.’ Florence was trembling now out- 
vardly as well as inwardly. ‘‘ You know my story; as far, I mean, as I 
had a story once, in conjunction with Harry Clavering ?” 

“ T think I do,” said Florence. 

“Tam sure you do,” said Lady Ongar. ‘ He has told me that you 
do; and what he says is always true. It was here, on this spot, that I 
gave him back his troth to me, and told him that I would have none of his 
love, because he was poor. That is barely two years ago. Now he is 
poor no longer. Now, had I been true to him, a marriage with him 
would have been, in a prudential point of view, all that any woman could 
desire. I gave up the dearest heart, the sweetest temper, ay, and the 
truest man that, that Well, you have won him instead, and he 
has been the gainer. I doubt whether I ever should have made him 
happy; but I know that you will do so. It was just here that I parted 
from him.” 

‘“‘ He has told me of that parting,” said Florence. 

‘‘T am sure he has. And, Miss Burton, if you will allow me to say 
one word further,—do not be made to think any ill of him because of what 
happened the other day.” 
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‘J think no ill of him,” said Florence proudly. 

‘‘ That is well. ButIam sure you do not. You are not one to think 
evil, as I take it, of anybody; much less of him whom you love. When 
he saw me again, free as I am, and when I saw him, thinking him also to 
be free, was it strange that some memory of old days should come back 
upon us? But the fault, if fault there has been, was mine.” 

‘‘T have never said that there was any fault.” 

‘¢No, Miss Burton ; but others have said so. No doubt I am foolish 
to talk to you in this way ; and I have not yet said that which I desired 
to say. It is simply this ;—that I do not begrudge you your happiness. 
I wished the same happiness to be mine; but it is not mine. It mighi 
have been, but I forfeited it. It is past; and I will pray that you may 
enjoy it long. You will not refuse to receive my congratulations ?” 

‘¢ Indeed, I will not.” 

‘‘ Or to think of me as a friend of your husband's ?” 

“¢ Oh, no.” 

‘¢ That is all then. I have shown you the gardens, and now we may 
go in. Some day, perhaps, when you are Lady Paramount here, and 
your children are running about the place, I may come again to see them ; 
—if you and he will have me.” 

*¢T hope you will, Lady Ongar. In truth, I hope so.” 

‘¢ Tt is odd enough that I said to him once that I would never go to 
Clavering Park again till I went there to see his wife. That was long 
before those two poor brothers perished,—before I had ever heard of 
Florence Burton. And yet, indeed, it was not very long ago. It was 
since my husband died. But that was not quite true, for here I am, and 
he has not yet got a wife. But it was odd; was it not?” 

‘“T cannot think what should have made you say that.” 

‘“‘A spirit of prophecy comes on one sometimes, I suppose. ‘Well ; 
shall we go in? I have shown you all the wonders of the garden, and 
told you all the wonders connected with it of which I know aught. No 
doubt there would be other wonders, more wonderful, if one could ransack 
the private history of all the Claverings for the last hundred years. I 
hope, Miss Burton, that any marvels which may attend your career here 
may be happy marvels.” She then took Florence by the hand, and 
drawing close to her, stooped over and kissed her. ‘* You will think me a 
fool, of course,” said she ; “‘ but I do not care for that.” Florence now was 
in tears, and could make no answer in words; but she pressed the hand 
which she still held, and then followed her companion back into the house. 
After that, the visit was soon brought to an end, and the three ladies from 
the rectory returned across the park to their house. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


CoNCLUSION. 


FiorencE Burton had taken upon herself to say that Mrs. Clavering 
would have no difficulty in making to Mr. Saul the communication which 
was now needed before he could be received at the rectory, as the rector’s 
successor and future son-in-law ; but Mrs. Clavering was by no means so 
confident of her own powers. To her it seemed as though the under- 
taking which she had in hand, was one surrounded with difficulties. Her 
husband, when the matter was being discussed, at once made her under- 
stand that he would not relieve her by an offer to perform the task. He 

ad been made to break the bad news to Lady Clavering, and, having been 
submissive in that matter, felt himself able to stand aloof altogether as to 
this more diflicult embassy. ‘‘I suppose it would hardly do to ask Harry 
to see him again,” Mrs. Clavering had said. ‘ You would do it much 
better, my dear,” the rector had replied. Then Mrs. Clavering had sub- 
mitted in her turn; and when the scheme was fully matured, and the 
time had come in which the making of the proposition could no longer be 
delayed with prudence, Mr. Saul was summoned by a short note. “Dear 
Mr. Saul,—If you are disengaged would you come to me at the rectory at 
eleven to-morrow ?—Yours ever, M. C.”’ Mr. Saul of course said that he 
would come. When the to-morrow had arrived and breakfast. was over, 
the rector and Harry took themselves off, somewhere about the grounds of 
the great house,—counting up their treasures of proprietorship, as we can 
fancy that men so cireumstanced would do,—while Mary Fielding with 
Fanny and Florence retired upstairs, so that they might be well out of the 
way. They knew, all of them, what was about to be done, and Fanny 
behaved herself like a white lamb decked with bright ribbons for the 
sacrificial altar. To her it was a sacrificial morning,—very sacred, very 
solemn, and very trying to the nerves. ‘I don’t think that any girl was 
ever in such a position before,” she said to her sister. ‘A great many 
girls would be glad to be in the same position,” Mrs. Fielding replied. 
“Do you think so? ‘To me there is something almost humiliating in the 
idea that he should be asked to take me.” ‘ Fiddlestick, my dear,” 
replied Mrs. Fielding. 

Mr. Saul came, punctual as the church clock,—of which he had the 
regulating himself,—and was shown into the rectory dining-room, where 
Mrs. Clavering was sitting alone. He looked, as he ever did, serious, 
composed, ill-dressed, and like a gentleman. Of course he must have 
supposed that the present rector would make some change in his mode of 
living, and could not be surprised that he should have been summoned 
to the rectory ;—but he was surprised that the summons should have 
come from Mrs. Clavering, and not from the rector himself. It appeared 
to him that the old enmity must be very enduring, if, even now, Mr. 
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Clavering could not bring himself to see his curate on a matter of 
business. 

‘Tt seems a long time since we have seen you here, Mr. Saul,” said 
Mrs. Clavering. 

“‘ Yes ;—when I have remembered how often I used to be here, my 
absence has seemed long and strange.”’ 

‘Tt has been a source of great grief to me.” 

«And to me, Mrs. Clavering.”’ 

‘* But, as circumstances then were, in truth it could not be avoided. 
Common prudence made it necessary. Don’t you think so, Mr. Saul?” 

‘Tf you ask me I must answer, according to my own ideas. Common 
prudence should not have made it necessary,—at least not according to 
my view of things. Common prudence, with different people, means such 
different things! But I am not going to quarrel with your ideas of 
common prudence, Mrs. Clavering.” 

Mrs. Clavering had begun badly, and was aware of it. She should 
have said nothing about the past. She had foreseen, from the first, the 
danger of doing so; but had been unable to rush at once into the golden 
future. ‘I hope we shall have no more quarrelling at any rate,” she said. 

“There shall be none on my part. Only, Mrs. Clavering, you must 
not suppose from my saying so that I intend to give up my pretensions. 
A word from your daughter would make me do so, but no words from any 
one else.” 

‘‘ She ought to be very proud of such constancy on your part, Mr. 
Saul, and I have no doubt she will be.’”’ Mr. Saul did not understand 
this, and made no reply to it. ‘I don’t know whether you have heard 
that Mr. Clavering intends to—give up the living.”’ 

“T have not heard it. I have thought it probable that he would 
do so.” 

‘‘He has made up his mind that he will. The fact is, that if he held 
it, he must neglect either that or the property.” We will not stop at this 
moment to examine what Mr. Saul’s ideas must have been as to the 
exigencies of the property, which would leave no time for the performance 
of such clerical duties as had fallen for some years past to the share of the 
rector himself. ‘‘He hopes that he may be allowed to take some part in 
the services,—but he means to resign the living.” 

‘‘T suppose that will not much affect me for the little time that I have 
to remain ?” 

‘“¢ We think it will affect you,—and hope that it may. Mr. Clavering 
wishes you to accept the living.” 

‘“‘To accept the living?”’ And for a moment even Mr. Saul looked as 
though he were surprised. 

«Yes, Mr. Saul.” 

‘“‘ To be rector of Clavering ?”’ 

“If you see no objection to such an arrangement.” 

“Tt is a most munificent offer,—but as strange as it is munificent. 
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Unless indeed And then some glimpse of the truth made its way 
into the chinks of Mr. Saul’s mind. 

‘Mr. Clavering would, no doubt, have made the offer to you himself, 
had it not been that I can, perhaps, speak to you about dear Fanny better 
than he could do. Though our prudence has not been quite to your mind, 
you can at any rate understand that we might very much object to her 
marrying you when there was nothing for you to live on, even though we 
had no objection to yourself personally.” 

‘* But Mr. Clavering did object on both grounds.’ 

‘‘T was not aware that he had done so; but, if so, no such objection 
is now made by him,—or by me. My idea is that a child should be 
allowed to consult her own heart, and to indulge her own choice,—pro- 
vided that in doing so she does not prepare for herself a life of indigence, 
which must be a life of misery ; and of course providing also that there be 


? 


no strong personal objection.” 
‘s A life of indigence need not be a life of misery,” said Mr. Saul, with 
1 


that obstinacy which formed so great a part of his character. 

‘“« Well, well.” 

‘‘T am very indigent, but Iam not at all miserable. If we are to be 
made miserable by that, what is the use of all our teaching ?”’ 

‘‘ But, at any rate, a competence is comfortable.” 

‘Too comiortable!’’ As Mr. Saul made this exclamation, Mrs. 
Clavering could not but wonder at her daughter's taste. But the matter 
had gone too far now for any possibility of receding. 

‘You will not refuse it, I hope, as it will be accompanied by what you 
say you still desire.”’ 

‘‘No; I will not refuse it. And may God give her and me grace so 
to use the riches of this world that they become not a stumbling-block to 
us, and a rock of offence. It is possible that the camel should be made 
to go through the needle’s eye. It is possible.” 

‘‘ The position, you know, is not one of great wealth.” 

‘It is to me, who have barely hitherto had the means of support. 
Will you tell your husband from me that I will accept, and endeavour not 
to betray the double trust he proposes to confer on me. It is much that 
he should give to me his daughter. She shall be to me bone of my bone, 
and flesh of my flesh. If God will give me his grace thereto, I will watch 
over her, so that no harm shall come nigh her. I love her as the apple 
of my eye; and I am thankful,—very thankful that the rich gift should 
be made to me.” 

‘‘T am sure that you love her, Mr. Saul.” 

‘*‘ But,” continued he, not marking her interruption, “that other 
trust is one still greater, and requiring a more tender care and even a 
closer sympathy. I shall feel that the souls of these people will be, as 
it were, in my hand, and that I shall be called upon to give an account of 
their welfare. I will strive,—I will strive. And she, also, will be with 
me, to help me.” 
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When Mrs. Clavering described this scene to her husband, he shook 
his head ; and there came over his face a smile, in which there was much 
of melancholy, as he said, ‘‘ Ah, yes,—that is all very well now. He 
will settle down as other men do, I suppose, when he has four or five 
children around him.” Such were the ideas which the experience of the 
outgoing and elder clergyman taught him to entertain as to the ecstatic 
piety of his younger brother. 

It was Mrs. Clavering who suggested to Mr. Saul that perhaps he 
would like to see Fanny. This she did when her story had been told, and 
he was preparing to leave her. ‘‘ Certainly, if she will come to me.” 

‘‘T will make no promise,” said Mrs. Clavering, ‘but I will see.” 
Then she went upstairs to the room where the girls were sitting, and the 
sacrificial lamb was sent down into the drawing-room. ‘I suppose if you 
say so, mamma ig 

“‘T think, my dear, that you had better see him. You will meet 
then more comfortably afterwards.”” So Fanny went into the drawing- 
room, and Mr. Saul was sent to her there. What passed between them 
all readers of these pages will understand. Few young ladies, I fear, 
will envy Fanny Clavering her lover; but they will remember that Love 
will still be lord of all; and they will acknowledge that he had done 
much to deserve the success in life which had come in his way. 

It was long before the old rector could reconcile himself either to the 
new rector or his new son-in-law. Mrs. Clavering had now so warmly taken 
up Fanny’s part, and had so completely assumed a mother’s interest in 
her coming marriage, that Mr. Clavering, or Sir Henry, as we may now 
call him, had found himself obliged to abstain from repeating to her the 
wonder with which he still regarded his daughter’s choice. But to Harry 
he could still be eloquent on the subject. ‘Of course it’s all right now,” 
he said. ‘‘ He’s a very good young man, and nobody would work harder 
inthe parish. Ialways thought I was very lucky to have such an assistant. 
But upon my word I cannot understand Fanny ; I cannot indeed.” 

“She has been taken by the religious side of her character,” said 
Harry. 
“Yes, of course. And no doubt it is very gratifying to me to see 
that she thinks so much of religion. It should be the first consideratior 
with all of us at all times. But she has never been used to men like 
Mr. Saul.” 

“Nobody can deny that he is a gentleman.” 

“Yes; he isa gentleman. God forbid that I.should say he was not ; 
especially now that he is going to marry your sister. But I don’t 
know whether you quite understand what I mean ?”’ 

“T think Ido. He isn’t quite one of our sort.” 

‘‘ How on earth she can ever have brought herself to look at him in 
that light!” 

“‘There’s no accounting for tastes, sir. And, after all, as he’s to have 
the living, there will be nothing to regret.” 
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‘‘No; nothing to regret. I stippose he’ll be up at the other house 
occasionally. I never could make anything of him when he dined at the 
rectory ; perhaps he'll be better there. Perhaps, when he’s married, he’ll 
get into the way of drinking a glass of wine like anybody else. Dear 
Fanny; I hope she'll be happy. 'That’s everything.” In answer to 
this Harry took upon himself to assure his father that Fanny would 
be happy; and then they changed the conversation, and discussed the 
alterations which they would make in reference to the preservation of 
pheasants. 

Mr. Saul and Fanny remained long together on that occasion, and 
when they parted he went off about his work, not saying a word to any 
ther person in the house, and she betook herself as fast as her feet could 
carry her to her own room. She said not a word either to her mother, or 
to her sister, or to Florence as to what had passed at that interview ; but, 
when she was first seen by any of them, she was very grave in her 
demeanour, and very silent. When her father congratulated her, which 
he did with as much cordiality as he was able to assume, she kissed him 
and thanked him for his care and kindness; but even this she did almost 
solemnly. ‘Ah, I see how it is to be,” said the old rector to his wife. 
‘«‘ There are to be no more cakes and ale in the parish.” Then his wife 
reminded him of what he himself had said of the change which would 
take place in Mr. Saul’s ways when he should have a lot of children 
running about his feet. ‘Then I can only hope that they'll begin to run 
about very soon,” said the old recior. 

To her sister, Mary Fielding, Fanny said little or nothing of her 
coming marriage, but to Florence, who, as regarded that event, was in the 





same position as herself, she frequently did express her feelings,—declaring 
how awfal to her was the concepts of the thing she was about to do. 
‘Of course that’s quite true,” said Florence, ‘ but it doesn’t make one 
doubt that one is right to marry.” 

“T don’t know,” said Fanny. ‘ When I think of. it, it does almost 
nake me doubt.” 

«‘ Then if I were Mr. Saul I would not let you think of it at all.” 

« Ah ;—that shows that you do not understand him. He would be 
the first to advise me to hesitate if he thought that,—that—that ;—I don’t 
know that I can quite express what I mean.” 

‘‘ Under those circumstances Mr. Saul won’t think that,—that—that 
—ihat 

‘Oh, Florence, it is too serious for laughing. It is indeed.” Then 
Florence also hoped that a time might come, and that shortly, in which 
Mr. Saul might moderate his views,—though she did not express herself 
exactly as the rector had done. 

Immediately after this Florence went back to Stratton, in order that 
she might pass what remained to her of her freedom ae her mother and 
father, and iuowe she might prepare herself for her wedding. The affair 
with her was so much hurried that she had hardly time to give her mind 
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to those considerations which were weighing so heavily on Fanny’s mind. 

¢ was felt by all the Burtons,—especially by Cecilia,—that there was need 
for extension of their views in regard to millinery, seeing that Florence 
was to marry the eldest son and heir of a baronet. And old Mrs. Burton 
was awed almost into quiescence by the reflections which came upon her 
when she thought of the breakfast, and of the presence of Sir Henry 
Clavering. She at once summoned her daughter-in-law from Ramsgate to 
her assistance, and felt that all her experience, gathered from the wedding 
breakfasts of so many elder daughters, would herdly carry her through the 
difficulties of the present occasion. 

The two widowed sisters were still at the great house when Sir Henry 
Clavering with Harry and Fanny went to Stratton, but they left it on the 
following day. The father and son went up together to bid them farewell, 
on the eve of their departure, and to press upon them, over and over 

again, the fact that they were still to regard the Claverings of Clavering 
Park as their nearest relations and friends. The elder sister simply cried 
when this was said to her,—cried easily with plenteous tears, till the 
weeds which enveloped her seemed to be damp from the ever-running 
fountain. Hitherto, to weep had been her only refuge ; but I think that 
even this had already become preferable to her former life. Lady Ongar 
assured Sir Henry, or Mr. Clavering, as he was still called till afier their 
departure,—that she would always remember and accept his kindness. 
‘‘ And you will come to us?” said he. ‘ Certainly; when I can make 
Hermy come. She will be better when the summer is here. And then, 
after that, we will think about it.” On this occasion she seemed to be 
quite cheerful herself, and bade Harry farewell with all the frank affection 
of an old friend. 

‘‘T have given up the house in Bolton Street,” she said to him. 

‘¢ And where do you mean to live?” 

“ Anywhere; just as it may suit Hermy. What difference does it 
make? We are going to Tenby now, and though Tenby seems to me to 
have as few atiractions as any place I ever knew, I daresay we shall stay 
there, simply because we shall be there. That is the consideration which 
weighs most with such old women as we are. Good-by, Harry.” 

“‘Good-by, Julia. I hope that I may yet see you,—you and Hermy, 
happy before long.” 

“‘T don’t know much about happiness, Harry. There comes a dream 
of it sometimes,—such as you have got now. But I will answer for this: 
you shall never hear of my being down-hearted. At least not on my own 
account,” she added in a whisper. ‘Poor Hermy may sometimes drag 
me down. But I will do my best. And, Harry, tell your wife that I shall 
write to her occasionally,—once a year, or something like that; so that she 
need not be afraid. Good-by, Harry.” 

**Good-by, Julia.” And so they parted. 

Immediately on her arrival at Tenby, Lady Ongar communicated to 
Mr. Turnbull her intention of giving back to the Courton family, not only 
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the place called Ongar Park, but also the whole of her income with the 
exception of eight hundred a year, so that in that respect she might be 
equal to her sister. This brought Mr. Turnbull down to Tenby, and there 
was interview after interview between the countess and the lawyer. The 
proposition, however, was made to the Courtons, and was absolutely 
refused by them. Ongar Park was accepted on behalf of the mother of 
the present earl; but as regarded the money, the widow of the late ear 
was assured by the elder surviving brother that no one doubted her right 
to it, or would be a party to accepting it from her. ‘Then,’ said Lady 
Ongar, ‘it will accumulate in my hands, and I can leave it as I please in 
my will.” 

** As to that, no one can control you,”’ said her brother-in-law—who 
went io Tenby to see her; ‘‘ but you must not be angry, if I advise you 
not to make any such resolution. Such hoards never have good results.” 
This good result, however, did come from the effort which the poor 
broken-spirited woman was making,—that an intimacy, and at last a 
close friendship, was formed between her and the relatives of her 
deceased lord. 

And now my story is done. . My readers will easily understand what 
would be the future life of Harry Clavering and his wife after the com- 
pletion of that tour in Italy, and the birth of the heir,—the preparations 
for which made the tour somewhat shorter than Harry had intended. His 
father, of course, gave up to him the shooting, and the farming of the 
home farm,—and after a while, the management of the property. Sir 
Henry preached occasionally,—believing himself to preach much oitener 
than he did,—and usually performed some portion of the morning 
service. 

‘Oh, yes,” said Theodore Burton, in answer to some comfortable 
remark from his wife; ‘Providence has done very well for Florence. 
And Providence has done very well for him also ;—but Providence was 
making a great mistake when she expected him to earn his bread.” 
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Hritish Admirals and ther Piograpbers. 
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Ir has been observed, and, we think, with justice, that considering the 
enormous mass of books existing in our libraries, and receiving continual 
additions, the necessary part of literature is very badly provided for. We 
ought, surely, to have abundance of good histories of England, and of the 
great nations of the Continent; good histories and manuals of English 
literature and English institutions; lives of all our great characters— 
statesmen, divines, soldiers, sailors, and men of letters, science and art. 
And these ought to attain a certain standard, both of knowledge and style, 
which should raise them above the rank of compilations and school-books, 
and enable them to engage the affections of the nation far and wide. Yet, 
while the literature of luxury is fairly enough done, this true educational 
literature in the highest sense is sadly deficient. The daily bread, as 
distinct from the fancy bread, of knowledge, is generally unpalatable, and 
sometimes unwholesome. 

What, for instance, is more characteristically English than the Navy ? 
But what is worse represented in our national libraries? There is, 
perhaps, only one book suggested to our literature by our navy, and 
altogether worthy of both,—Southey’s Life of Nelson. It isa delightful and 
elevated work of art, full of noble feeling expressed in noble language. Nor 
is it Southey’s only contribution to the general subject. He wrote a Naval 
History of England for the Cabinet Cyclopedia, which comes down as far 
as the death of Raleigh, and which ranks high above all ordinary 
histories of the profession in tone and knowledge and style. Indeed, it has 
a general as well as a maritime value. Nevertheless, it does not reach the 
mark of his Nelson, one of the finest biographies in literature; and for 
minute detailed information regarding a great deal of the period with 
which Southey deals, we have to go to Sir Harris Nicolas. That excellent 
antiquary stands towards the navy amongst antiquaries just as Southey 
stands towards it amongst men of letters. Not only did he edit Nelson's 
Dispatches and Letters, and thus accumulate an invaluable and unique 
store of material for the comprehension of Nelson’s character and career ; 
he was the first man to seek,—not in the chronicles only which had been 
examined, but in the records which had never been,—for the facts about the 
early growth and early organization of the naval service ; the commissions 
of the medieval admirals; the sizes of vessels and crews; their pay, 
provisions, and all the rest of it. His knowledge as a genealogist stood 
him in good stead when De Burghs, D’Albinis, Turbervilles, Botetourts, 
Bohuns, and Montacutes were to be dealt with. But, as might be expected, 
his valuable work is very dry,—dry as the ‘“‘remainder-bisket” of the 
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long-forgotten vessels,— galleys, galliasses, long ships, great ships, and 
cogs,” concerning which he is so instructively erudite. With regard to 
other general histories, we may fairly assume that no reader ever meddles 
with the venerable Lediard, or the sober Charnock; while James and 
Captain Brenton confine themselves to that last great war, which is, indeed, 
a sufficiently large subject for most writers, and in which Brenton had 
personally served. Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals went through several 
editions in the last century, and is a fair piece of work, done with consi- 
derable spirit and skill. This was the Campbell of whom Dr. Johnson 
said that, “‘though he never went to church, he never passed a church 
without taking off his hat;” ‘‘ which shows,” added the charitable doctor, 
‘‘that his principles are good.” As one of the few Scotsmen of whom 
Johnson ever spoke with respect, Campbell had probably a good deal in 
him. But he was one of those prosperous handicraftsmen of literature, 
vithout genius or originality, whose books live only as raw material for the 
books of higher minds ; sal all that is good in his Lives of the Admirals 
has been absorbed long since. Had we the Lives of the Admirals done as 
well as Johnson’s own Lives of the Poets, what a beloved batch of volumes 
they would be in every English home! But not one person in a hundred 
knows where to look for biographies of even the most familiar sea names— 
such as Rodney, Jervis, and Howe. The task of executing them fell into 
the hands of relations and friends. They owe their value not to their 
literary merit, but to extracts from family papers and private anecdotes ; 
and their very titles rarely reach the ears of any but special inquirers into 
the subject. We shall point out the claims of the best of them that have 
fallen in our own way in the course of the present paper,—which we 
propose to devote to a brief review of the different schools of admirals 
that the history of this nation has produced. 

We venture, then, to divide those great sea officers into feudal 
admirals, Elizabethan admirals, Commonwealth admirals, and admirals 
of the eighteenth century. A family likeness can be traced in the men 
of each group. The epochs to which cach group belongs are the greatest 
epochs in our nautical story. And any varieties of type existing within 
the divisions, or any subdivisions that may be necessary, will be best 
indicated in their own proper part of the sketch. 

The feudal admirals were, of course, nothing but the barons of their 
different generations serving afloat. It took hundreds of years to form 

anything like a standing navy, or a distinct class of naval officers ; and the 
position of the admiral in early times was undefined. The first commis- 
sion to an admiral has been printed by Sir Harris Nicolas. It was 
granted by Edward I. to one Gervase Alard, in 13038, and made him 
‘captain and admiral of the flect and ships of the Cinque Ports, and of 
all other ports from the port of Dover, and of the whole county of Corn- 
wall.” The Cinque Ports were Hastings, Winchelsea, Romney, Hythe, 
Ses and Sandwich. They were bound to furnish the king with fifty- 
ven ships, 1,140 men, and fifty-seven boys ; and their barons undertook 
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to do, service for fifteen days at their own expense. The admiral was 
thus not only the commander of a feudal naval militia,—the king having 
power to press ships, as well as seamen, when he needed them,—but he 
was a keeper or governor of the sea-coast. Hence he is cailed sometimes 
captain and governor, for it was only gradually that “ admiral,” after being 
united as a title to “ captain,” came to over-top it. And great barons 
vere put in the post, as in other important posts, because their personal 
influence and power added weight to their authority. The ships were 
sailed, meanwhile, under their orders, by a rector, or master; while they 
conducted the fighting with weapons similar to those which were used on 
land. Very good and successful the fighting was. A wiseacre recently 
made our claim to naval supremacy date from the batile of La Hogue. 
But England was as victorious at sea in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries as ever she was in the seventeenth and eighteenth. The battle 
of Damme in 1213, the defeat of the French fleet near Dover in 1217, 
and the great victory at Sluys in 1840, were so many early Camperdowns 
and Niles. At Sluys especially, Edward the Third, Sir William Clinton, 
and the other great warriors of that age, had 250 vessels under them ; 
they destroyed 200 sail of the enemy, and killed 25,000 Frenchmen and 
Genoese, allies of the French. Edward’s despatch is still extant, and is 
the earliest naval despatch on record. He also, ten years afterwards, 
defeated a Spanish squadron at sea; and his subjects hailed him as King 
of the Sea. How early we claimed the “honour of the flag,” as it was 
called, and made other nations “dip” their flags to us, does not appear. 
But it was already a claim, known and resented, when Holland became a 
naval power ; and we insisted on it, and carried it against that great sea- 
faring nation,—the toughest antagonists we ever had,—in the seventeenth 
century. 

There was probably little distinctively naval about the feudal admirals. 
Thus, Edward the Third’s admiral, Sir William Clinton (afterwards Earl 
of Huntingdon), had been present at the battle of Halidon. But if the 
naval officer proper had not yet been formed, so neither had:the military 
officer proper. All gentlemen were supposed to be able to command at a 
fight, whether by land or sea; and they led archers and battleaxe-men 
and lance-men as readily in one-masted galleys over the waves, as across 
the plains of Picardy or through the vineyards of Aquitaine. The forma- 
tion of professional types of character demands the exclusive pursuit of 
a profession by one section of the community, and the comparative isola- 
tion of that section from the rest of the world. The common seaman of 
Chaucer’s time was evidently as distinct a personage as his successor is 
now, and we daresay the same thing was true of his ancestor in Alfred’s 
reign. But the admiral took a long time to ripen, and under the Plan- 
tagenets we can only dimly conceive him as a baron on a cruise, with his 
shield hanging over the bulwarks, with his armour on board, and with 
minstrels who played in fine weather on the upper deck. One of Froissart’s 
anecdotes gives a striking incident of the old saltwater chivalrous life. A 
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knight, he says, with his mail on, climbed up the rigging, but missing his 
footing, fell into the sea, and sank instantly with a rush. There was no 
occasion for a gentleman of that period to be buried with the help of 
shot and of the sail-maker,—who, by the way, used to put the last few 
stitches of the needle through the deceased’s nose. He carried his sea- 
coffin ready made about with him, 

But with the progress of invention and the discovery of the Americas, 
the whole naval life of the country took a wider basis. The introduction 
of cannon into ships, which belongs to the latter part of the fifteenth 
century as far as the Northern nations are concerned, made larger ships 
necessary ; and the vast increase of ocean commerce bred a new race of 
seamen, while the general culture of the age turned the thoughts of 
educated sea-adventurers to the theoretical improvement of the profession. 
Henry VII. did a good deal to strengthen and organize the navy, which 
had been neglected under the later Plantagenets and during the Wars of 
the Roses. So, when we come to the Elizabethan admirals, we find them 
beginning to acquire the definite characteristics of the gentlemen-seamen, 
the true naval officers of a later age. There were two main types of 
Elizabethan admirals, differing from each other in all but the great 
essentials of valour, patriotism, and capability. The first division com- 
prised the more properly royal-naval men—noblemen and gentlemen not 
always strictly bred to the sea, but who often served afloat early, and who 
certainly served afloat a good deal. In them we have the intermediate 
link between -the feudal and the modern admiral. Such a man was Lord 
Charles Howard of Effingham, afterwards Earl of Nottingham and Lord 
High Admiral of England, who commanded in chief against the Spanish 
Armada. The Howards have produced more good naval men than any 
house in the peerage ; and Charles Howard’s father, William, first Lord 
Howard of Effingham, had also been an admiral. Under this father the 
son was bred, both by land and sea, and was still a young man when he 
distinguished himself in the suppression of the rising of the Northern earls. 
In command of a squadron in 1569, he forced a Spanish fleet to acknow- 
ledge the English sovereignty of the seas by the usual compliment ; and 
he succeeded the Earl of Lincoln as Lord High Admiral in 1585. The 
curse of Elizabeth’s government was its niggardliness,—a parsimony 
carried beyond meanness into crime. On one occasion he was directed 
to pay off four of his largest ships, when he wrote back that they were 
really necessary, and that he would prefer to keep them at his own 
expense. ‘ This was no empty show of disinterested zeal,” says Southey, 
his best biographer ; ‘for if the service of these ships had not been 
called for, there can be little doubt that he would have been called upon 
to pay the costs.” During the noble running fight with the Armada up 
Channel, from the Lizard to Calais Roads, Howard spent a whole night 
in the middle of the Spaniards; and though his sea-experience was 
trifling compared with that of some commanders in the ficet, there was 
only one opinion as to his admirable leadership. Of similar stamp to this 
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grandee were his comrade Lord Henry Seymour, and his contemporary 
Sir William Monson, author of the valuable Naval Tracts. In thinking 
of them, and of the higher sea-adventurers of that great time, soldiers, 
sailors, men of science, letters, commerce, all in one, such as the 
Willoughbys, Raleighs, Gilberts, and Cliffords, we picture to ourselves a 
group of stately gentlemen of grave appearance, given to poring over maps 
and handling mathematical instruments, and loving to discuss the philo- 
sophy of sea-affairs, and the build and government of the big ships of the 
Spaniard. But there was another anda ruder race of men among the 
Elizabethan admirals, men bred to the sea in the humblest occupations, 
and who had fought their way to knighthood and naval rank in that 
aristocratic age in a manner which is no longer possible in our own. 
They were a tough, homely, sun-burnt breed, capable of abusing each 
other like bargees about a disputed lump of prize-money; and slave- 
dealing, and something very like piracy from the point of view of maritime 
law, were amongst the incidents of their wild and wandering experience. 
But these Drakes * and Hawkinses—Devonshiremen—and Frobisher, the 
Yorkshireman, were seamen proper, nursed upon the wave, and fighiers 
of indomitable vigour, who much loved England and much hated Spain. 
a hatred of Spain was part of a seaman’s religion in those days—the 
ar being a Protestant of exemplary fidelity. He thought that plundering 
a oh was robbing the Devil; and, of course, if after beating down 
Satan, Satan’s pockets turned “i to be full of dollars, so much the 
better. 

Great men come in crops, and at intervals—like the apples or wheat 


of “‘ good years.” Thus, there was a acs crop of admirals in the age of 


Edward IiI., another in that of Elizabeth, and another in that was the 
Commonwealth. We cannot say that nothing was done for the navy in 
the intervening periods, however. On the contrary, the Stuarts encouraged 
ship-building ; and whereas the largest man-of-war of Elizabeth’s fleet was 
one of 1,100 tons, the marine architects, the Petts, built a much finer 
> ie for James, and for Charles a three-decker, the Sovereign of the 
Seas, the tonnage of which was 1,637. Charles not only increased and 
deadions d the navy, but et d the position of the seamen; and was 
proportionately astonished when he found that they did not take his part 
against the Parliament. They were not ferocious politicians. They » ied, 
however, what Clarendon calls “frantic jealousies of bringing in foreign 
forces,” or what we prefer to call a well-grounded apprehension of and 
dislike for the employment of strangers to settle a national quarrel. This 
feeling, and their always strongly-marked Purtedealien, agitated, no doubt, 
by rumours of the doings of Laud and Co., made the navy a good subject 
for Parliamentary handling. Accordingly, early in 1642, the Parliament 
contrived to get an admiral of its omn—Rich, Lord Warwick, a Presbyterian 





* There is a Life of Drake, by the younger Barrow, which is heavy, but contains 
important original documents. 
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—into the command of the fleet, with the permission of the Lord High 
Admiral the Earl of Northumberland—for the head of the Pereys was a 
Roundhead! The king never recovered from this well-planted blow. His 
first emotion was sulkiness, and he let it be known that he did not want 
his friends to serve under Warwick ; so he lost any chance he might have 
had of their bringing the affections of the men back to him, and Parlia- 
ment made Batten, a good seaman, sprung from the people, and popular in 
his sympathies, vice-admiral. Before the year was out the flect chased a 
vessel that was bringing ammunition from the queen in Holland; and 
Charles thought it was time to get the navy into his own hands. But it 
was too late. He revoked Northumberland’s commission, and sent Sir 
John Pennington down to the coast to supersede Warwick. Parliament, 
however, got the start of him. Warwick assembled the captains, and the 
only two of them who were for sticking to the king were disarmed by their 
own men and sent up prisoners to London. During the Civil War the 
fleet kept the Channel for the Parliament, and helped its cause in the sea- 
port towns as opportunity offered. 

The most famous admirals of this period were Sir William Penn, 
Vice-Admiral Batten, Sir John Lawson, and Sir George Ascue, who were 
all overshadowed by the landsman and dragoon Blake, though he did not 
go to sea till he was in his fiftieth year. Penn, who is far less known than 
his son the famous Quaker, had been bred in the merchant-service, and 
there is a good anecdote apropos of that in the Diary of Pepys, who hated 
him and toadied him with equal fervour. 

‘“‘ Attended the king and council,” says Pepys, “in a business to be 
heard about the value of a ship . . . and it was pretty to observe how 
Sir W. Pen, making use of this argument against the validity of an oat! 
against the king being made by the master’s mate of a antes who was but 
a fellow of about twenty-three years of age, the master of the ship against 
whom we pleaded did say that he did think himself at that age capable of 


being master’s mate of any ship, and did know that Sir W. Pen was so 
himself, and in no better degree at that age himself; which word did strike 
Sir William mad, and made him open his mouth no more; and I saw the 
king and the Duke of York wink at one another at it.” 

This is only a moderate specimen of the spite of Pepys—for the old 
gossip was both servile and spiteful. But Sir William Penn’s antecedents 
and great services receive ample justice in the biography of that accom- 
plished scholar, his descendant, Mr. Granville Penn—far the best Life we 
have of any seventeenth-century admiral. Sir William was present at th 
bloodiest battles with the Dutch, both under the Commonwealth and eo 
Restoration, and acquitted himself well against the first seaman of the age 
Tromp. Battles won from Tromp were won by the downright pluck of our 
bluejackets rather than by skill; but Penn distinguished himself in them 
—both with Blake for a colleague, and without him. In character Penn 
seems to have been essentially a man of the world, though while he was on 


the Puritan side, and everybody talked Puritanism, he used the language 
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of the hour,—from habit and contact probably, as much as from interest. 
Batten is described by Clarendon as ‘“‘furious in the new fancies of 
religion ;”’ and certainly, the characteristic note of the Commonwealth 
admirals is the strong tinge of Puritanism to which Clarendon is here 
referring. The Elizabethans were religious in habit of mind, even the 
wildest of them; but the feeling had intensified itself in the later men; 
while its intellectual relations were narrower, and a certain asperity was 
given to it by the political struggle with which it was mixed up. Blake is 
emphatically the Puritan admiral. In rigidity of life, soberness of speech, 
and punctuality of religious ordinances, a ship under Blake was like a 
regiment under Cromwell. He stands alone, too, in naval history, as the 
greatest landsman who ever acquired renown at sea. But there are also 
traits of character about Blake such as are not preserved of others of 
the school. He was no mere “ tarpawlin,’’—to use the favourite phrase 
of that time,—like Batten or Lawson, but kept up through life the 
classical literature which he had cultivated at Wadham College; and rather 
liked it to be known that he was not the worst scholar of the period for 
the matter of that! This is a strong symptom that Blake was no fanatic, 
the sour stomach of the fanatic being too queasy to bear the good old 
Falernian. In politics, too, he had more liberality than others of his 
party. He was opposed to the king’s execution. He served Cromwell, 
as he had served the Council of State, rather as an Englishman than a 
Cromwellian ; and his memorable dictum is well known, that his business 
was “to keep foreigners from fooling us.” In private life, he loved his 
native Somersetshire, its men, its fruit, and its cheeses, and had 
specimens of all on board his vessel; and he did his best to make the 
hard life of the sailors beneath him human and comfortable. Such was 
the Puritan admiral, who defeated Tromp in our own waters, and Rupert 
in the Mediterranean ; who brought the Dey of Algiers to reason, and the 
echo of whose cannon on the shores of Italy startled the Vatican; and 
whose last exploit was to storm Santa Cruz, and destroy a Spanish 
squadron protected by batteries. 

Blake died before the Restoration, but Penn and Lawson lived to serve 
under it, and to defeat the Dutch as they had defeated them before ; and 
Lawson was killed in the great battle with Opdam in 1665. Unfortunately, 
some other naval incidents of Charles II.’s reign are equally remembered. 
In 1667, the Dutch came to the Nore, and going up the Medway, took the 
Royal Charles, the stern of which may still be seen by the British tourist 
in the Naval Museum at the Hague. Pepys was in a fearful state of 
agitation at this time, as well he might be. ‘Lord! to see how back- 
wardly things do move!” he exclaims; and he sent his wife and father 
out of town with 1,300/. in gold in their night-bag. Pepys also notes the 
characteristic fact that ‘‘ the night the Dutch burned our ships, the King 
did sup with my lady Castlemaine at the Duchess of Monmouth’s .... 
and they were all mad in hunting of a poor moth.” (Diary, vol. iv. p. 86.) 

Generals, as well as admirals, were still appointed at this time to the 
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command of fleets, and naval rank was still in a fluctuating and unformed 
condition. But the last great men who rose from the merchant service 
belonged to the generation which we have now reached, that of Benbow 
and Sir Cloudesley Shovel, who were first employed by Charles II. or 
James, and then by William, and whose exploits ushered in the eighteenth 
century. Benbow is first heard of in command of a well-armed merchant- 
man in the Mediterranean, and the earliest anecdote we have of him, would 
hardly be credible on any less authority than that of his son-in-law, Paul 
Calton, Esq., who lived to tell it to Campbell, author of Lives of the 
Admirals. It seems that Benbow was attacked by a Sallee rover, which 
he captured; and that he cut off the Moors’ heads and put them into 
a tub of pork-pickle. Going ashore at Cadiz, with a man following him 
who carried these pickled heads in a sack, he naturally attracted the 
attention of a customs’ officer, who demanded a sight of the sack’s 
contents. This Benbow would not grant: so he was taken before the 
magistrates of the city, where, having described his property as ‘ pro- 
visions for my own use,” he sternly exposed it to view on the table. The 
astonishment of the Spaniards was accompanied by keen admiration. The 
story was carried to the King of Spain, who recommended Benbow to the 
attention of James II.; and the grim nautical wag got the command of 
a man-of-war. He turned out an excellent officer, shrewd, blunt and 
brave; and was thoroughly appreciated by William III., who at last sent 
him as vice-admiral to the West Indies. There he fell in with a French 
squadron in 1702. In the action which ensued, two of Benbow’s captains 
behaved so ill that they were afterwards put to death by sentence of 
a court-martial. The French escaped ; and Benbow, whose leg had been 
shattered by a chain-shot, and who would not go below, died of his wounds 
at Jamaica. By some accident of fortune, his name rather than that of 
other admirals of a similar kidney became a synonym for all that was 
oldest of ‘the old school.” And though every generation became in its 
turn an old school, and left its solemn warning that ‘‘ the service was 
going to the devil” in the hands of its successors, still a peculiar associa- 
tion, now become chiefly humorous, attaches to the name of Benbow, 
even yet. The smell of that remarkable “‘ pork-pickle”’ of his hung about 
the navy for generations, till dispelled by the eau-de-Cologne and other 
perfumes on sale at the shop of Zarb of Strada St. Giovanni, Malta, and 
elsewhere. There is no such queer story about Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
one of the victors of La Hogue; but Addison’s remark on the bad taste 
of adorning him with a fine wig on his monument in the Abbey, shows 
the general impression that he, too, was a rough old hero of the true 
primeval breed. He was lost on the Scilly Isles, soon after the death of 
Benbow. 

The celebrated admirals of the eighteenth century were usually men 
of better condition than the majority of their predecessors ; and they also 
entered the navy young. Boscawen was of old Cornish pedigree ; Hawke 
was the son of a barrister ; Anson was of a landed house in Staffordshire ; 

VoL. xv.—no. 89, 27. 
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Byron (the poet's grandfather) and Keppel were sons of peers; Howe 
inherited an Irish peerage, and had been to Eton; Jervis was of respect- 
able Staffordshire connections; Rodney came of a long line of gentlemen, 
and had been to Harrow; Nelson was the son of a Norfolk clergyman who 
had married into a county family ; and Collingwood belonged to one of the 
best stocks in the county of Northumberland. They all went early to sea ; 
and thus they combined what was best in the two great classes of the 
British admirals their predecessors. They were as good gentlemen as the 
Howards and Monsons, the Blakes and Ascues, the Russells and Rookes : 
they were as good seamen as the Drakes and Frobishers, the Battens 
and Lawsons, the Benbows and Shovels. 

Of the earlier race of eighteenth-century admirals we have not such 
detailed accounts, or such familiar portraits, as of the later race, who 
attained their crowning distinctions during the great Revolutionary War. 
Anson, Boseawen, and Hawke began their careers in the Spanish war of 
1739 and the following years, and gained their highest celebrity in 
the Seven Years’ War. Rodney, Howe, and Jervis, in their turns, 
began to be known in the Seven Years’ War; rose to fame and rank in 
the American War; and the last two lived to do great services in high 
command in the Revolutionary War,—which threw all preceding struggles 
into comparative obscurity. Nelson and Collingwood, in their turn, were 
born during the Seven Years’ War; trained in the American War; and 
came to perfection in the Revolutionary War. Each gencration formed 
the men of the next generation. Rodney had the J’ay'e under Hawke, in 
the action off Cape Finisterre in 1747, and served under Boscawen at the 
reduction of Louisburg in 1758. Jervis was a youngster soon after the 
indecisive engagement with the French and Spanish fleets off Toulon in 
1748-4, when Hawke ran out of the line and captured the Spanish ship 
Poder, and he never forgot the impression which this story made upon 
him. He was also with Saunders at Quebec, and gained post-rank in 
1760. Howe was in Anson’s squadron when Anson, as commodore, 
sailed on his famous voyage to the South Seas in 1740; and he first 
distinguished himself as a captain in Boscawen’s squadron in 1755. To 
the era of Anson, Boscawen, Hawke, and their less famous brother 
admirals, belongs a still more familiarly known officer than they,— 
Commodore Trunnion. Smollett went as surgeon’s mate to South America 
in 1741, and was consequently quite familiar with the officers among whom 
Boscawen and Hawke were rising into position, and Howe and Jervis were 
educated. ‘Trunnion is thus of the ‘old school” even as regards the 
Seven Years’ War men ; and holds by his traditions to those who had seen 
Benbow. We know that Jervis told Captain Brenton, his biographer, that 
the scenes which met his eyes when he went afloat were quite in keeping 
with Smollett’s descriptions, and this is a valuable testimony to Smollett’s 
truthfulness. His admirable humour can take care of itself; but itis a 
pity that he did not, while seizing on the striking and comic features of the 
service, give us also some quieter and more exact delineations of it. At 
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this time of day it is not easy to form definite conceptions even of the 
Boscawens and Hawkes; but there is a biography—dull, of course, while 
useful—of Anson, by Sir John Barrow. Anson was not merely an excel- 
lent and intellectual sea-commander, whose voyage will always be remem- 
bered among the maritime glories of England ; he had also—what is much 
less known—the whole direction of the naval department in the Seven 
Years’ War. 

We have fuller and more satisfactory accounts of the admirals whom 
Anson, Hawke, and Boscawen contributed to form. Rodney was the 
senior of these, having been born in 1718, and Rodney’s Life has been 
written by his son-in-law, Major-General Mundy, who had, naturally, 
access to the best information. We have said already that he was with 
Hawke off Cape Finisterre, where six French men-of-war were taken; and 
with Boscawen at Louisburg when a garrison of six thousand men sur- 
rendered. He became rear-admiral in 1759, bombarded Havre, and 
captured Martinique. He was also governor of Greenwich Hospital, in 
which situation he showed more than common attention to the 
comfort of the poor pensioners, whose history is not the brightest 
chapter in the history of the British navy. But if peace has its 
victories as well as war, so it has dangers which often hit men 
who go unhurt through those of war. Rodney, who was a man of 
fashion, contrived by expensive living and electioneering, to contract so 
much debt as to be obliged to fly from his creditors into the country of 
his old enemies, the French. He was living in Paris in this state of 
difficulty when the war of 1778 began to grow imminent; and an incident 
happened which the subsequent events made romantic and interesting. 
The Maréchal Biron offered to lend him a thousand louis to enable him to 
return home. He accepted the kindness, returned to England, and in 1782 
fought the well-known action with the Comte de Grasse in the West Indies, 
in which he captured the count himself, and four other ships, besides 
sinking one. The good Marshal’s loan was thus a bad investment from a 
patriotic point of view; but it probably added zest to the courtesy with 
which, as a high-bred gentleman, Rodney treated his prisoner the Comte 
de Grasse. When the Comte de Grasse saw the order and general condi- 
tion of the English ships, he told Rodney very frankly that he thought his 
country’s navy a hundred years behind that of England. For this action 
Rodney was made a peer. 

Rodney did not live to see what is with just emphasis called the Great 
War, though he was only seven years older than Howe, and sixteen years 
older than Jervis. He died in 1792, just nine months before the appoint- 
ment of Howe (who succeeded him in the honorary rank of *‘ Vice-Admiral 
of England,’’) to be Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of the Channel Fleet. 
Howe was now in his sixty-eighth year, and put to sea on the 14th July, 
1793, with twenty-three sail of the line in two divisions. He had been a 
distinguished captain, as we have seen, some forty years before, and a 
heavy responsibility now rested on him, which he bore in his own taciturn, 
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composed, self-reliant way. His fleet was not very strong as regarded the 
condition of the ships. Some time too was required to get it into perfect 
order and discipline. Howe accordingly did not expose it more than he 
could help to bad weather ; and was in no hurry to precipitate an action 
with the French, having resolved that when the right time came, the action 
should be a decisive one. He used to cruise and drill, drill and cruise ; 
and every now and then he put into Torbay. The cockney satirists were 
very merry at his expense in 1793 and the early part of 1794. But Black 
Dick, as the sailors used to call Lord Howe, was a grave, solid man, not too 
thin-skinned, and not afraid of lead, whether in the form of bullets or 
ridicule. He bided his time, and in May, 1794, stood for Ushant, having 
detached Admiral Montague with six ships, to attend a convoy, and 
retaining twenty-two sail of the line and six frigates. He had two admirals, 
Sir Alexander Hood, and Graves ; and four rear-admirals, Pasley, Caldwell, 
Bowyer, and Gardner, under his command ; and his own flag was flying in 
a three-decker, the Queen Charlotte, of a hundred guns. He soon dis- 
covered that the French fleet had left Brest, and he stood under easy sail 
in the direction where it was expected they would be found. On the 
morning of the 28th May the advanced frigates sighted them, and the 
French proceeded to form in line on the larboard tack ; while the English 
beat up towards them in a fresh breeze. There was some cannonading 
towards evening as soon as our ships got within reach ; and the French 
force was found to consist of twenty-six ships of the line and frigates. 
The English formed order of battle, and frigates were appointed to watch 
the enemy during the night. On the 29th, the wind still being very fresh, 
there was no general action, but smart fighting went on between the por- 
tions of the fleets which reached each other. The Charlotte crossed the 
enemy’s ships in the course of the day and passed through a continuous fire 
on each side. The 30th and 31st May were foggy, and nothing was done. 
But the morning of the 1st of June—the day—found the weather clearer, and 
Lord Howe’s fleet to windward of the enemy, who were gallantly formed in 
line. Captain Trowbridge was a prisoner on board one of the French ships, 
and in the morning of the 1st he was told by a French officer that his 
friends did not seem to be coming down. But Trowbridge answered, that 
he had seen the signal for breakfast flying, and that after breakfast there 
was no doubt they would see more of his friends. They had not long to 
wait. About half-past eight that Sunday morning the English fleet bore 
up, and,—writes Collingwood, who was captain of the Barfleur,—* down 
we went under a crowd of sail, and in a manner that would have animated 
the coldest heart.” Before half-past twelve the French fled, leaving seven 
fine ships behind them, one of which, the Vengeur, sank that evening—not 
in the transcendently heroic manner reported by the lying Barére to the 
Parisians at the time. 

There was considerable difference between the performances of our 
ships on this great occasion, and Lord Howe by no means believed that 
every man had done his duty. His own vessel, the Charlotte, distinguished 
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herself much. She broke the French line, brushing a ship on each side 
of her closely. Captain James Gambier in the Defence behaved very well, 
and this ought to be remembered all the more because Lord Dundonald 
in his Autobiography has been particularly hard on him for his conduct in 
command of the fleet in Basque Roads. The Defence broke the line, 
among the first, if she was not the very first, and she had all her masts 
shot away. While she was being towed along in this plight, near the 
Invincible, Captain Pakenham of that seventy-four, a lively Irishman, 
called out, “* Hillo, Jemmy! ‘ Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth!’” 
This was a playful hit at the evangelicalism of Gambier, a friend of 
Hannah More * and of Wilberforce, who did his best to introduce their 
moral and religious reforms into the naval service. As may be supposed, 
this brought him many enemies in that age, when “parson employed 
preaching ’’ was entered by an officer in his log as an account of the 
doings of Sunday. But though without the Nelson or Dundonald genius 
and ardour, the “ blue-light’? Gambier (to use the old naval slang for 
reformers of his type) was a useful and gallant officer. 

The First of June was the crowning achievement of Lord Howe’s life, 
of which the most distinguished event up to that time had been the Relief 
of Gibraltar in 1782, and it was the earliest of all the victories of the 
Great War. He was raised to an earldom, and the king paid him a visit 
on board his flag-ship at Portsmouth. His advice and assistance were 
afterwards of much value to Government in the dreadful Year of Mutinies, 
1797. He retired at last to his seat in Hertfordshire—Porters—where one 
likes to remember that he had a library built after the model of his cabin 
in the Queen Charlotte. The most stoical and reticent of those old 
admirals were not without threads of sentiment and humour running through 
them ; and a certain simplicity and homeliness belonged to their character, 
—unot to be confounded with rusticity, for they were essentially gentlemen, 
—but fresh and wholesome as the sea air itself. Lord Howe’s French 
cook complained to him that he did not allow him ‘de honour to cook 
his dinner.” ‘I thought you cooked it every day,” said the old earl. 
‘* Yes, mi lord, I boil de shicken, but dere is no cookery in dat.”” ‘Then 
you may voast de shicken to-day,” Lord Howe said. This little aneedote, 
which the eminence of Lord Howe saves from being classed as twaddle, 
is one of the few personal and domestic stories which the ponderous Sir 
John Barrow condescends to give the world in his ill-written Life of the 
earl, 

Captain Brenton’s Life of Earl St. Vincent is more entertaining, and 
has that keener flavour of reality which belongs to biography when it is 
written by men whose own experience has been similar to that of their 
heroes. St. Vincent, as has been shown, had had a training quite like 
the training of Howe, who held him in much honour. His great victory 





* Hence many interesting letters of Hannah More’s will be found in Lord 
Gambier’s Memorials, by Lady Chatterton, which should be read, also in justice to 
Gambier, along with Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. 
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over the Spaniards followed Lord Howe’s over the French in less than 
three years; having been won on St. Valentine’s Day in 1797. But if 
Jervis won the coronet, Nelson won the laurels that day, when,—aided by 
his old friend Collingwood, in the course of it,—Nelson, without waiting 
for orders, left the line, and flew at the Spaniards like a hawk at a barn- 
yard full of poultry. But St. Vincent was a great commander-in-chief, as 
he proved in that memorable tenure of the Mediterranean station, during 
which Nelson conquered at the Nile, and the spirit of mutiny was kept 
under. He was also a great naval reformer, and when in office did much 
to correct the abominations of the dockyards. What they were, and what 
naval abuses generally were in George III.’s reign, few have now any 
conception. An officer has been known to have all the furniture of his 
house made on board, out of the ship’s stores. ‘‘ You had your hand in 
the bag, sir; why did not you help yourself?” said a Minister of the Crown 
to a purser who complained of being p&r. Boroughmongers used to 
buy ships and hire them out as transports to Governments which needed 
their votes, at portentous rates of profit. In the dockyards, peculation 
was habitual ; and the copper bolts for fastening vessels were sometimes 
only copper at the end, all the rest of the metal having been stolen, and 
wood substituted for it. How many brave men’s lives the fattening of 
these vultures cost can never be known; the secret lies hidden in the 
depths of many a sea. 

Whatever were the merits, however, of Rodney and Howe and 
St. Vincent,—not to attempt what could not be achieved, sketches of 
such less illustrious officers as Lord Keith, Lord Bridport, Sir Robert 
Calder, and the rest,—two Admirals stand apart as men whose names 
England cherishes with more familiar love and knowledge than any others. 
These two belong not to naval only but to general history. They have 
places in our household literature. Their celebrity is not that of the market- 
place and the picture-gallery only, but of the parlour and the nursery. 
Every reader knows already that we are going to write the names of 
Nelson and Collingwood. These names go together naturally somehow, 
like Pope and Swift, Johnson and Burke, and so forth. 

Of course, we do not undertake to maintain that Collingwood was an 
equally great admiral with Nelson. But if Nelson has a pedestal of his 
own, setting him apart from all ‘rivals, so Collingwood has a special place, 
too, by right of a civil and literary genius peculiar to himself. They 
were friends from early youth, acted together in the West Indies, fought 
together off Cape St. Vincent, and led each a division of the fleet at 
Trafalgar,—the great sea-fight of the world. When Nelson was wounded, 
one of the first things he did was to send an officer to Collingwood to give 
him his love and his good-by. ‘‘ What an amiable good man he is. All 
the rest are geese,” wrote Nelson of Collingwood in 1784.* ‘What a 
charming good man,” he writes again; “‘he is a valuable member of 





* Dispatches and Letters, |. 112. 
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society.” ‘The brothers Collingwood,’ * Nelson says in another place, 
‘‘were the only officers, with myself, who ever attempted to hinder the 
illicit trade with America.” And such were the feelings prevailing between 
them till death. To Nelson, Collingwood is always ‘dear Coll.” Twelve 
days before Trafalgar, Nelson wrote, ‘‘ We can, my dear Coll, have no 
little jealousies ; we have only one object in view. No man has more 
confidence in another than I have in you; and no man will render your 
services more justice than your very old friend.’ With a sure instinct, 
each of the heroes was thinking of the other as the great battle began. 
“‘ Look at that noble fellow Collingwood, how he carries his ship into 
action !’’ said the one, at the moment that his friend was saying, ‘* What 
would Nelson give to be here ! ”’ 

They had, in truth, a great many essential qualities in common ; but 
were yet sufliciently unlike to make the likeness attractive by its very 
strangeness. Nelson was among fighting-men what a Shelley or a 
Rousseau is among geniuses of a different class; a fervid, original, 
passionate being; a man preyed on by his own consciousness of power 
and intensity of feeling; a beacon-fire requiving a hill to itself, and for 
which there is not room in hearths and fire-places. Collingwood’s genius 
was of a soberer hue, like that of Wordsworth, or the solid, quiet, amiable 
David Hume. He had by nature a quick temper; but he had got it— 
just as he had got the ship he commanded—under perfect discipline. 
Both were very sensitive to the love of women, and regarded them with 
that romantic veneration which the solitude and celibacy of the old sea- 
life in war-time had a tendency to develop in all naturally pure-minded 
men. But the only love-affair of Collingwood’s was that which resulted 
in his marriage ; and more thorough domestic affection never breathed from 
a human heart than is to be seen in his letters. Nelson was more than 
once on the point of marrying before he did marry. He had an eager 
craving for sympathy of every kind, the sympathy of the world at large, 
which is fame ; the sympathy of women’s hearts, which is love. Whatever 
else may be said of his attachment to Lady Hamilton, it is cruel to say that 
it led him into doing professional or political wrong. The letter of public law 
was with him in all that he did in the Bay of Naples; and his treatment of 
Caracciolo,—a man who had not even the excuse for rebelling against his 
sovereign of being a Jacobin at heart,—was exactly what we should have 
expected from his known views, if no Lady Hamilton had existed at all. 
Caracciolo could not plead, and did not plead, that he was protected by 
Captain Foote’s capitulation, which Nelson had a right to annul, and which 
he annulled before it had begun to be acted upon. Again, Nelson had such 
authority over the navy of the King of Naples, as justified him in ordering 
Caracciolo to be tried by a court-martial; and his execution followed from the 





* The other brother was Wilfred Collingwood of the Rattler,—a first-rate officer 
who was cut off young. 

t Correspondence of Lord Collingwood, by W. Newnham Collingwood ; a delight- 
ful book, worth a score of professed biographies. 
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court-martial’s sentence.* Nothing, indeed, can be more shallow than the 
old illustration which would make Nelson at this time an Antony bewitched 
by a Cleopatra. Antony was a brutal debauchee, capable of energy on 
occasion and not without parts, but in the long run loving self-indulgence 
above everything. Nelson was not only full of sentiment, but his whole 
heart and soul were in his public duty. Part of the charm of Lady 
Hamilton to him was, that as a very clever woman, in the thick of the 
world of the Mediterranean politics in which he was acting, she acted 
and thought and felt along with him. But if “ brave Emma,” ‘good 
Emma,” as he called her, had endeavoured to divert him, say, from 
attacking the French fleet, and to make him turn Trafalgar into an 
Actium, “brave Emma” would have been put into a cabin below the 
water-line, with a sentry over her, till the battle was finished. Her ardent 
British patriotism was one of the spells which she cast round him. The 
song of the siren was always ‘“ Rule Britannia.” Common sense, we 
think, not Jess than common charity, should make us see in this one 
failing of the great seaman a result of the same romantic fervour which 
was the soul of his public services; but that it was not allowed to inter- 
fere with them, even a little, is proved by a letter among those which Lady 
Hamilton published, in which he discourages an obvious wish on her part 
to come out to the Mediterranean during his latest command, The flag 
of England was everything to him. Would he have dishonoured it by a 
judicial murder, under any influence ? 

It does not diminish, but enhances the part played by Nelson’s imagi- 
nation in this melodrama, that Lady Hamilton seems to have been, after 
all, rather a vulgar woman. That is the impression given of her in the 
Diary of Mrs. Trench, who came across the family group,—Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, and Lord Nelson,—in Germany; and who also remarks 
that the lady's fine hair was seldom clean. Even here, however, we must 
allow for the stern feeling of the British gentlewoman towards a person 
who, having been an artist’s model, had married a man of rank. It is 
pleasant to turn from Mrs. Trench’s picture of the Mermaid of the Bay of: 
Naples who had fascinated the mighty seaman—(though, to be sure, mer- 
maids are represented as perpetually combing their hair, which, according 
to Mrs. Trench, cannot have been her ladyship’s way)—to turn, we say, to 
another domestic picture in which Nelson makes one of the figures. The 
passage, which is from a letter of Collingwood’s, in 1801, is the more 
interesting that it shows Collingwood vindicating his friend from a charge 
that was brought against him, and that has been brought, probably, against 
every successful great man since the world began :— 

‘‘ Tt gave me much concern,”’ Collingwood writes, ‘‘ to hear an opinion 
expressed by some that our friend, Lord Nelson, had not borne his eleva- 
tion with the temperance of a wise man. But surely more was said about 
it than the matter warranted. He was at Plymouth when I was there a 





* See, on this subject, Sir Harris Nicolas’s documents and appendix (Dispatches 
and Letters, vol. iii.); and a sensible note in Mr. Yonge’s recent History of the Navy. 
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fortnight since, and I could not observe the slightest difference in his 
manner. .... How surprised you would have been to have dropped into 
the ‘ Fountain Inn,’ and seen Lord Nelson, my wife, and myself, sitting 
over the fire-side cozing, and little Sarah teaching Phillis, her dog, to 
dances.” 

“Little Sarah” was one of the two daughters to whom Collingwood 
addressed many of his charming letters. They and their mother, their 
education and their prospects, were never out of his head, amidst cares and 
labours that brought him to the grave. While he was in command of the 
Mediterranean, after Nelson’s death, a duty which wore him out, he wrote 
again and again to his darlings, and about them. They must not read 
novels, he says ; and, indeed, in those days, before Sir Walter Scott had 
begun to write them, novels were mostly sadrubbish. ‘ Always remember 
that you are a gentlewoman,” says the old admiral, ‘‘and let all your 
actions show you gentle.” Much of his advice is expressed in the most 
felicitous diction, so that an eminent diplomatist of that day expressed his 
wonder where Collingwood got his style? The bounty of Nature was, of 
course, the first condition; but he was a great reader, and a reader of the 
best models of literature ; and intimacy with a few masters is a far better 
training than the miscellaneous feeding on good, bad, and indifferent stuff, 
which is so general just now. There is something classic in the manly, lucid 
grace of Collingwood’s English ; and even here, as in the different domestic 
histories of the two, we may contrast him with his more illustrious friend. 
Nelson’s genius delighted in figurative and terse expressions, at once poetic 
and concise, which strike on the subject like a shot striking the water, and 
throw up jets of brilliant spray. ‘‘ Victory or Westminster Abbey!” ‘‘ Laurel 
or cypress!”’ ‘‘If there were more Emmas there would be more Nelsons!” 
‘‘ England expects every man to do his duty!”—these are the charac- 
teristic sayings of Nelson, which have a smack of the antique world in them, 
and recall the sayings of the heroes of Plutarch. The genius of Colling- 
wood was a quiet light, a lamp rather than a torch, less powerful, but clear, 
genial, and benign. With a calm, steady gaze he penetrated Bonaparte’s 
scheme for luring away the British fleet and obtaining command of the 
Channel; and he expressed himself generally in measured and refined 
language. In deed, as in speech, Nelson was intuitive and impetuous, 
daring against the restraints of the profession as against the foe. Thus, 
at St. Vincent, he left the line on his own responsibility. At Copenhagen 
he flatly disobeyed Sir Hyde Parker’s signal of recall. His hatred of the 
French had something of a Crusader’s fury in it. Several times during his 
career he was on the point of quitting the service in disgust with what 
he thought ill- usage; and he foamed with rage against opposition 
like a breaking wave. All his maxims were in keeping with this 
fiery spirit. ‘ When in doubt, fight,” he said, at Palermo, to a tall 
young Scots lord—destined—though he never got a really proper 
chance,—to show a kindred soul,—the gallant Lord Cochrane, after- 
wards Earl of Dundonald. Collingwood was without this brilliant 
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vehemence, but had the solidest placid courage, shown in the gentlest 
kind of way. How beautifully he glided into Trafalgar, in the Royal 
Sovereign, at the head of the lee division, in advance of the whole fleet, 
everybody knows. And he had taken care, in the morning, to put on silk 
stockings, that if he was hit about the legs he might give the less trouble 
to the surgeon. eThere was, indeed, a delightful vein of homeliness about 
‘Qld Cuddie,” as, by a playful abbreviation of his Christian name, 
Cuthbert, the service used to call him. But neither his simplicity nor 
his practical command of seamanship, down to its mechanical details, ever 
the least diminished the high veneration with which he was regarded. All 
that good old school, careful of their seamen, who worshipped them, strict 
but just to subordinate officers, exacted from the world a proper respect 
for their condition and pretensions. In fact, their sensitiveness as to their 
treatment sometimes disturbed the harmony of squadrons in a very dis- 
agreeable way. When Nelson was detached to Egypt over the heads of 
senior officers, Sir John Ord called Lord St. Vincent out, and was 
sent home to England ; and about that time nearly all friendly inter- 
course was interrupted in the Mediterranean fleet. Nobody will wonder 
at all this who has even a glimmer of a notion of what the weari- 
ness of the common run of the old life was. ‘There were blockades 
in which a ship never dropped anchor from Christmas to Chrisimas. 
Collingwood was away from his beloved home for years before his death, 
having hardly tasted what to him was the sweetest of life’s pleasures, 
except by snatches; and he died at sea, in 1810, less gloriously, but 
searcely less painfully, than Nelson, and before his natural time—-worn 
out by sheer labour, and true to the last to England. There is something 
characteristic in the dying words of the two admirals. ‘‘I have not been 
a great sinner, doctor,” Nelson said to the chaplain, with a mournful 
pathos ; and then, ‘‘ Thank God, I have done my duty!” Collingwood’s 
words were happier, as, we are inclined to think that, in spite of its 
inferior splendour, his whole life had been. ‘‘ He had reviewed,” he said, 
‘* his past life, and his mind was at rest;’’ and though he spoke of his 
absent family, and of the great contest in which he left his country engaged, 
it was with calm resignation. And so Cuthbert, Lord Collingwood, 
breathed his last on salt water, as Horatio, Lord Nelson, had; and was 
laid beside him under the vast dome of St. Paul’s, beneath which they are 
taking their well-earned rest,— 


Where the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 
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In the year 1837 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
state, custody, and authenticity of non-parochial registers in England and 
Wales. An Act—the provisions of which are still in foree—for register- 
ing births, deaths, and marriages by a general and civil process, was 
about to come into operation; and thus the future registration of the 
entire community had been secured. But as regarded the past, the only 
registers recognized by law were those kept at parish churches. It was 
proposed as far as possible to supply the deficiency involved in this 
exclusiveness, and to place all trustworthy non-parochial registers relating 
to previous years on the same footing as that of the records which were 
about to be kept under the new Act. With this object in view, and with 
the further design of discovering the best method for collecting and 
arranging these non-parochial records, the commissioners pursued their 
investigations. 

The results attained by the commission were highly satisfactory. A 
large number of registers were submitted to the commissioners’ examina- 
tion, and were finally on their recommendation made evidence by the Act 
3 & 4 Vict. cap. 92—the documents, with the consent of their late 
custodians, being permanently deposited in the keeping of the Registrar- 
General. A comparatively small number of the volumes having been 
found untrustworthy, were returned to the various local authorities by 
whom they had been forwarded to London. 

Amongst the registers which came into the hands of the commissioners 
at this time, were those curious and interesting records which have chiefly 
supplied us with our materials for the present paper—the records, namely, 
of the celebrated Fleet marriages. The books were more than 1,200 in 
number; nearly a thousand of them, however, being small pamphlets or 
memorandum-books extremely unlike the volumes employed for registration 
purposes. ‘These registers had been purchased by Government in the year 
1821, and since that date had been at the Registry of the diocese of 
London. They were now handed over to the commissioners, that their 
claims to be made evidence might be reconsidered ; for hitherto they had 
been of but doubtful and disputed value in courts of law. 

For various reasons which will become apparent to the reader as we 
proceed to an examination of these extraordinary records, the commis- 
sioners came to the conclusion that they could not advise the placing of 
them on the same footing as those other non-parochial registers of which 
they had expressed their full approval. This conclusion, therefore, they 
signified in their report ; adding, however, a recommendation that the Fleet 
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books should be deposited in the same office with the more unimpeachable 
documents: The suggestion was adopted; and the Flect registers 
are now preserved at the office of the Registrar-General, Somerset House, 
where they are open to search, upon the payment of a small fee. 

Many years ago, Mr. J. S. Burn, the author of the History of Parish 
Registers, published a valuable account of the Fleet marriages, and of 
that strange class of men who performed them. Having, by the kind 
permission of the Registrar-General, had such access to the registers as 
has enabled us to discover some things which will be new even to the 
readers of Mr. Burn’s volume, we propose to give in these pages the 
results of our investigation, while we shall amplify the narrative from 
other sources. But before calling attention to the documents themselves, 
it is necessary to refer to the state of the English law as to marriage at 
the period which they illustrate—a period embracing the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and the first half of the eighteenth. 

It would seem then, in the first place, that prior to the coming into 
foree of Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act in March, 1754, it was not 
absolutely essential to the validity of matrimony that it should be 
presided over by a priest, or attended by any religious ceremony whatever. 
That is to say, the mutual consent of competent parties to become man 
and wife, when avowed before witnesses, even though accompanied by no 
solemnities such as the law enjoined and common custom followed, was 
held in a certain restricted sense to constitute real matrimony. It is 
true that marriage thus contracted was abhorred by the Church, and 
that the ecclesiastical law censured and punished it, and could, moreover, 
compel its solemnization according to prescribed form in facie ecclesia. 
Such marriage could not, however, be annulled. This, as it appears, had 
been acknowledged by the ecclesiastical courts from the thirteenth century 
downwards; and the practice of those courts had always been recognized 
by the English common and statute law. 

The view of marriage implied in this practice had doubtless taken its 
origin in the theological doctrine which taught that marriage was a sacra- 
ment. For it had been admitted in that doctrine that the sacramental 
fact lay in the understanding between the contracting parties them- 
selves, and not in the religious ceremonial or priestly benediction which 
attended the union. Hence the clandestine marriages which the eccle- 
siastical law came to denounce and punish, found, in some sort, their 
excuse in the Church’s own admission respecting the nature of matrimony.* 

But a marriage such as those to which we have referred, although a 
contract indissoluble between the parties themselves, and although recog- 
nized by the law as valid and binding, did not constitute a full and com- 
plete marriage, unless celebrated in the presence, and with the intervention, 





* See Stephens’s Clergy Law, vol. i. p. 672. 
Also Letter to the Lord Brougham and Vaux on the Opinions of the Judges in the 
Irish Marriage Cases, by Sir Joun Sroppart, Knt, LL.D., 1844. 
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of a priest in orders.* This priestly intervention, however, even if itself 
informally practised, seems to have redeemed such marriage from the 
incompleteness which otherwise characterized it, and to have bestowed 
upon it the essentials, although not the privileges, of marriage performed 
in facie ecclesia.t The Fleet weddings, then, which were (for the most 
part) celebrated by ordained priests, but in an irregular manner, appear to 
have occupied a kind of middle position between marriages performed 
according to the full injunctions of the law on the one hand, and those 
contracted without any ministerial intervention on the other. They 
lacked the ecclesiastical sanction and privilege awarded to the former ; but 
they possessed a completeness which was wanting to the latter. They were 
punishable by the law as to the manner of their celebration, for some of 
those who performed them underwent legal penalties ; but they were never- 
theless complete in law, as is witnessed by their invariable recognition as 
complete marriages in the numerous bigamy cases to which they gave rise. 

But let us now inquire into the circumstances which were the immediate 
means of bringing the Fleet into notoriety as a place for the celebration of 
clandestine marriages. Towards the close of the seventeenth century, such 
marriages were of frequent occurrence in various London churches. 
Like the Fleet weddings themselves, and for similar reasons, they were 
irregular, punishable, and yet valid. They were not at first performed 
by persons of bad character. They took place for the most part in 
buildings which were supposed, for different reasons, to be exempted 
from the visitation of the bishop as ordinary—the exemption being 
made an excuse for dispensing with banns or licence. In the year 
1674, these clandestine and informal marriages in churches had become 
so numerous that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners issued an order against 
them. With this order the origin of the Fleet marriages is to be identified. 
The issue of it was not likely to destroy the existing demand for clandes- 
tine matrimony; and it simply had the effect of changing, and that 
greatly for the worse, the persons by whom, and the circumstances under 
which, the required commodity was to be supplied. 

In the days of which we are writing, a large number of dissolute 
clergymen were to be found within and about the Fleet Prison. Some of 
these were confined in the prison itself; others of them, although also 
détenus for debt, being privileged to reside within the rules of the Fleet. 
These men discovered in the recent order of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners the means of their own pecuniary benefit. They at once espoused 
the cause of candidates for clandestine matrimony, and undertook to meet 
the popular demand. They began to marry couples on application, 
without notice and without publicity, the only sine qud non being the pay- 
ment of fees; and the amount of these fees was permitted to vary, according 
to the pecuniary capacities of the applicants for matrimony, although, as we 





* Opinions of the Judges in the case of the Queen v. Millis, Stephens’s Clergy 
Law, vol. i. 
t Roper’s Husband and Wife, vol. ii. pp. 446-50, 
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shall hereafter see, the parsons invariably secured as large a remuneration 
for their services as possible. These marriages were at first often solem- 
nized in the Fleet Chapel; but the Act 10 Anne, cap. 19, at length put 
an end to their celebration there, and henceforth they took place (as indeed 
was not unfrequently the case before) in the various brandy-shops and 
other places at which the parsons lodged, or still oftener in certain taverns 
which came to be known as regular marriage-houses, the landlords whereof 
derived their profits from matrimony just as they did from malt liquors. 
In many cases rooms were specially fitted up for the performance of the 
ceremony, and these apartments were often dignified with the title of 
‘‘chapel””—the name of a saint being sometimes prefixed to the word 
chapel in the ordinary manner. As soon as the Fleet became associated 
in the public mind with clandestine marriage, it was voluntarily resorted 
to by many abandoned clergymen. 

It should not, then, be supposed that any privilege, attached or even 
pretended to be attached to the neighbourhood of the Fleet, was the basis 
of the irregular matrimonial practices which had sprung up there. It is, 
indeed, far from true that all the so-called Fleet marriages took place 
in that locality. On the contrary, we find from the registers that many 
of the parsons travelled all over London to perform weddings; and it 
was not an unusual circumstance for them to be summoned into different 
parts of the country also, to exercise their functions as the priests of 
Hymen there. The solution of the question as to how the Fleet came 
specially to be connected with clandestine marriage, is to be found simply 
in the circumstance that at the period when secret matrimony was driven 
from its ancient strongholds, the Fleet and its purlieus happened to con- 
tain just such men as were best suited for carrying on the persecuted 
trade : men, that is to say, whose pockets were empty, and whose reputa- 
tion was destroyed, and who had consequently nothing further to lose 
through pecuniary penalties, or by the antagonism of respectable society. 

The marriages in the Fleet continued to increase year by year. From 
the 19th October, 1704, to the 12th February, 1705, no less than 2,954 
weddings had been celebrated (by evidence), besides others known to have 
been omitted. The maximum of the marriages was probably attained in 
the year preceding that in which Lord Hardwicke’s Act came into force, 
viz. in 1753-4. Itwas in 1712 that the Fleet Chapel became unavailable 
for the practices of the Fleet parsons ; and from about this date, we appre- 
hend, the grosser features of their trade began to manifest themselves. 

A traffic was now carried on, the shamelessness of which is almost 
incredible. The taverns and other houses where matrimony had at first 
taken place, doubtless with some sort of privacy, became known and 
spoken of as regular marriage-shops. They displayed, suspended from 
their walls, the huge and elaborate signboards of the day, explaining the 
nature of the accommodation offered within. But information more precise 
than the clasped hands, tied knots, and other symbolical devices of these 
signboards was provided, Notices were put up over the doors offering 
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immediate marriage in the plainest terms, and stating the cheapness with 
which the ceremony might be secured. Touters, such as those which now 
haunt the entrances of cheap photograph-shops, lounged about the marriage- 
houses, suggesting the ‘‘ parson”’ to passers-by, and fluently urging the 
facility with which the reverend gentleman’s services might be secured. 
The better to ensure the zeal of these touters, they were generally allowed 
to participate in whatever gains they were instrumental in bringing to their 
employers. Thus stimulated, they occasionally carried their zeal to such 
an extreme as to attempt to drag people to matrimony, and to overcome 
reluctance by purely physical means. Respectable church-goers, passing 
Ludgate Hill to service, were not secure from the molestations of these 
men, who pursued their calling with as much vigour on Sundays as on other 
days. Sometimes the parsons themselves plied for customers on their own 
account; and it is said that the more degraded of them would offer to perform 
the marriage service on terms as low as a pipeful of tobacco or a dram of 
spirits. That the reverend gentlemen not unfrequently thus advertised 
themselves in person is intimated in Peregrine Pickle, at that point when 
the faithful Pipes gives battle to the turnkey on being expelled from the 
Fleet Prison. We will quote the passage to which we refer, for it gives, 
no doubt, a just notion of the social status of the Fleet parsons. 

‘‘ A ring of butchers,” says the tale, “‘was immediately formed; a 
couple of the reverend flamens who, in morning gowns, ply for marriages 
in that quarter of the town, constituted themselves seconds and umpires 
of the approaching contest, and the battle began. . . . Pipes was 
congratulated upon his victory, not only by his friend Hatchway, but also 
by the bye-standers, particularly the priest who had espoused his cause, and 
who now invited the strangers to his lodgings in a neighbouring alehouse, 
where they were entertained so much to their liking, that they determined 
to seek no other habitation while they should continue in town.” 

The bulk of the applicants for matrimony at the Fleet were doubtless 
of the lower orders. Labourers from the country, mechanics and small 
tradespeople of every description, constituted a large proportion of the 
parsons’ patrons. Sailors too were amongst their most steady supporters ; 
and when the ships of the Royal Navy came into port, there was often a 
vast rush of seamen to the Fleet. Jack is notorious for the breadth of 
his views on the subject of matrimony ; and very likely in making up his 
mind to be united at the Fleet to the Polly of the hour, he argued with 
himself respecting the parson who should perform the ceremony somewhat 
as Touchstone did of Sir Oliver Martext :—‘‘ I am not in the mind but I 
were better to be married of him than of another; for he is not like to 
marry me well; and not being well married it will be a good excuse for 
me hereafter to leave my wife.” In the present day sailors exhibit 
a strong preference for being married without any religious service at 
all: they are now found to apply for matrimony at the register offices * 





* Registrar-General’s Annual Report for 1864, p, viiis 
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more frequently than almost any other class of the community. But 
other grades of society besides those already mentioned sometimes had 
recourse to the Fleet for clandestine marriage. In turning the pages of 
the registers, we find that not a few of the persons married are described 
as gentlemen and gentlewomen; and at the period of which we are 
writing, these terms, we suppose, were more significant than at present. 
From particulars occasionally inserted in the’ entries of marriages, more- 
over, we learn definitely that country gentlemen, lawyers from the Temple, 
officers in the army, and sometimes people of rank and title, were amongst 
those who sought the services of the Fleet parson. While, therefore, our 
ideas of the marriages in general may justly lead us amongst the lower 
classes, it must not be forgotten that the upper ten thousand occasionally 
patronized our naughty parsons, and that the dreary purlieus of the Fleet 
were now and then lighted up by erratic flashes of quality and fashion. 

So far we have spoken of bond fide weddings only. But the reader 
must learn that the lust after fees on the part of th® Fleet parsons often 
led them to promote and perform marriages which were no marriages at 
all, but mere fictitious semblances of them. Young gentlemen, for 
instance, were sometimes made half intoxicated, and then entrapped into 
union with characters of the most degraded description. And these 
women, it is almost needless to say, quickly broke the bonds thus 
iniquitously tied, and contracted fresh marriages with new victims. The 
priests also readily lent themselves to the petitions of unfortunate girls, 
who were desirous of procuring, for the satisfaction of their friends, cer- 
tificates to the effect that they had been married. In these cases a man 
was hired to personate a husband ; the mockery of a marriage service was 
gone through, an entry was made in the register, and a certificate issued. 
There is an instance on record of a young fruitseller from the Fleet Bridge 
being seized upon to counterfeit a husband under such circumstances. 
The youth was paid ten shillings for the job. We learn from the 
registers too that feigned marriages sometimes took place with the object 
above alluded to, between two women—the parson being aware of, or at 
‘ any rate strongly suspecting, the disguise of the one who personated the 
man. Considering the daring dishonesties of some of the reverend 
gentlemen, there is every reason for believing that they not unfrequently 
made entries in their books, and issued certified extracts, even where no 
pretence of a marriage-service had been gone through at all: and, indeed, 
this practice was less iniquitous as well as less troublesome than that of 
getting up a fictitious wedding in order to register it. 

It is not difficult to form some idea of the kind of scene enacted at 
the generality of Fleet weddings. Having chosen the tavern or marriage- 
house at which they would be united—not an easy choice to make, we 
imagine, taking into consideration the counter representations of rival 
touters—the couple would be shown, with their friends, into that chamber 
of the establishment allotted to matrimony—a room doubtless redolent 
with the perfumes of spirits and tobacco, Any misgivings which might 
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arise in the minds of the candidates for marriage as to the validity of the 
solemnities about to take place, were dispelled by the appearance of the 
parson, whose manner was important and dignified, and who had attired 
himself in thoroughly orthodox (although somewhat dirty) canonicals. 
What did it matter that the reverend priest’s nose was somewhat red, 
and that the hand in which he held his book was suggestively tremulous ? 
He was in orders; he had been at Oxford; and—he read, at least, as 
one having authority. 

Meanwhile the spirits of all concerned had been duly supported with 
liquor, which it was of course the landlord’s interest to circulate as freely 
as possible. Supposing the pecuniosity of the bridegroom to be sufli- 
ciently obvious, the service proceeded without any allusion on the part of 
the reverend priest to the question of fees. If, however, the solvency of 
the husband elect were open to doubt, we may be sure that the parson, 
before completing the ceremony, came to a definite understanding with 
him as to terms. As we shall hereafter see, the service was often left 
unfinished because an amount of money sufficient to meet the clerical ideas 
was not forthcoming. 

The service read was of course that of the Church of England— 
although probably a modified and abbreviated version of it. At the com- 
mencement of a pocketbook kept by one of the parsons, we have found 
portions of the office for matrimony—apparently transcribed for reading 
from—so rendered as to lead to the conclusion that references to the 
Deity were, when it was practicable, omitted. For instance, in the 
passage which accompanies the giving of the ring, the invocation worded 
in the Prayer-book thus,—‘‘ In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,”—is altered into the phrase, ‘‘ From this time 
forth for ever more. Amen ;” and the promise given by man and woman 
to hold together “‘ according to God’s holy ordinance ” is rendered simply, 
‘according to law.” It was only to be expected that the parsons would 
reduce the directly religious portions of the service to the smallest possible 
limits. A clerk was generally present at the ceremony to say the Amens. 
He was either a person regularly employed for the purpose by the clergyman, 
or a pot-boy or some other tavern functionary fetched in for the occasion. 
Sometimes the proprietor of the marriage-house himself acted in this 
capacity, and kept the register also. Occasionally a woman was suddenly * 
called upon to officiate as clerk. 

The ceremony over, the parson made a note of the marriage in his 
pocketbook ; this entry being subsequently transcribed into a larger and 
more regular register, which might belong either to the parson himself, or 
to the marriage-house keeper. In some cases the insertion was made in 
the pages of the more bulky volume direct. But this insertion, it would 
seem, never took place at all unless it was specially paid for; it was 
omitted, too, on those occasions when it was desired that the marriage 
should be kept entirely secret. If possible, the parson now sold a certi- 
ficate of the event which had just taken place, to the parties married ; 
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and they were, generally speaking, desirous of obtaining such a document. 
Considerable efforts were made to render the certificates legal and impressive 
in appearance. In many cases forms were printed upon sheets of vellum, 
which sheets were each headed with an imposing engraving of the Royal 
Arms. A form such as these was now produced and filled in. The fee 
demanded for the certificate varied, like the marriage-fees themselves, 
according to cireumstances. In pursuance of that simple rule which guided 
the entire conduct of the Fleet parsons in all pecuniary affairs, the priest 
took as much for it as he could get. In various entries which we shall 
presently extract from the registers, mention will be found of the different 
amounts received on the score of certificates issued. 

And now, if he were in a position to afford it, and assuming the 
marriage to have occurred at a tavern, the bridegroom treated the wedding- 
party to a repast. The feast was not of a refined description. On account, 
however, of the large quantity of punch and other drinks consumed at the 
entertainment, it was a portion of the proceedings in which the landlord 
took a vivid interest; and we may imagine him always endeavouring to 
promote the festivities. The parson too, who was generally present at 
these feasts, doubtless regarded such conviviality as an important item in 
a wedding programme. And here we must close our description ; for the 
orgies that often followed were of a character such as cannot be described 
in these pages. 

Let us, therefore, turn to our documents themselves, and proceed to 
extract from them information on such further points in the lives and 
labours of the parsons as may appear interesting. We shall have to do 
principally with the pocketbooks—those queer little volumes of matri- 
monial memoranda to which we have before referred ; for in them is to be 
found much matter eminently characteristic of their owners, matter which 
has in most cases been excluded from the larger registers. We will quote in 
the first place a few jottings, which express the ideas of different Fleet parsons 
on the subjects of their own mode of existence and moral standing. 

Doctor Gaynham, one of the most notorious of Fleet notorieties, and 
who, as Mr. Burn tells us, acquired the unenviable title of ‘‘ Bishop of 
Hell,” is not at all inclined to own the degradation implied in that 
designation. Such at least would seem to be the case from his having 

‘inserted on the flyleaf of one of his pocketbooks, apparently as applicable 
to himself, the following high-flown lines :— ; 

The Great Good Man w™ fortune doth displace 
May into scarceness fall, but not disgrace. 

His sacred person none will dare profane, 

Poor he may be, but never can be mean. 

He holds his value with the wise and good, 

And prostrate seems as great as when he stood. 

So ruin’d Temples sacred awe dispense ; 

They lose their height, but keep their Reverence : 

The pious crowd the fallen Pile deplore, 

And what they ne’er can raise, they still adore. 
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We are afraid that the poor ‘‘bishop’s” life did not in the slightest 
degree reflect this picture of virtuous misfortune. But perhaps his 
quotation merely represents the moral ideal to which he aspired, and not 
the condition to which he pretended to have attained; we will at any rate 
give him the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. Walter Wyatt, another prominent vendor of clandestine matri- 
mony, is quite pathetic in his acknowledgments of evil and his desires after 
good. ‘The fear of the Lord,” he writes, ‘‘is the beginning of wisdom. 
The marrying in the Fleet is the beginning of eternal woe. . . May 
God forgive me what is past, and give me grace to forsake such a wicked 
place, where truth and virtue can’t take place unless you are resolved 
to starve.” 

Another parson, who was, we fear, a miserably degraded character,— 
Mr. John Floud, expresses his private feelings in the following verse :— 

I have Liv’d so long I am weary Living, 
I wish I was dead and my sins forgiven : 
Then I am sure to go to heaven, 
Although I liv’d at sixes & sevens. 

A portion of poor Mr. Floud’s wishes was realized very suddenly. 
His fatal illness, of a few hours’ duration, and his death, are recorded by 
one of the marriage-house keepers. He was seized while celebrating a 
wedding. ‘The man who records the decease only mentions it as occa- 
sioning him the loss of some marriage-fees which in the ordinary course 
of things would have fallen to his stare. 

In a private pocketbook belonging to a fourth parson, the unhappy 
priest comments upon the course of his existence thus—‘* A wicked life 
is a damnable thing.” A fifth gentleman takes an entirely different 
and much more cheerful view of his mode of living, and writes—‘ Let 
everything that hath breath praise the Lord. Jubilate. Always the best.” 
false entries and all—to “* My 





Another parson dedicates his pocketbook 
God and King.” 

The principal object of the Fleet clergymen in practising clandestine 
mattimony having been to make money, we may properly give a prominent 
place to any evidence we have as to the amount which they were able to 
realize. The average sum received by the parsons for a wedding seems 
to have been about six shillings only; although in individual cases the 
fee was much higher. The following quotations will exemplify the more 
liberal class of payments. It will be observed that the amount obtained 
for a wedding was sometimes divided amongst the different persons con- 
cerned in bringing it about—the touter, clerk, tavern-keeper, &c. In some 
instances the tavern-keepers kept a parson as a portion of their establish- 
ment, to whom they paid a fixed weekly salary. We suppose, however, 
that they more commonly sent for any parson they pleased, upon an 
application for a wedding being made at their ‘“‘shop;” and since in 
many cases one or more parsons lodged on the premises, they would not 
have far to send. In those comparatively rare instances in which the 
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parson himself was the proprietor of the “chapel,” the division of fees 
of course rested with him ; but it generally happened that he was in the 
hands of a marriage-house keeper, when his share of the gains was 
determined by that functionary. The entries to which we wish to call 
the reader’s attention are as follow :— 


10 Dec: 1728. W™ Salkeld a Marriner, and Mary Jones, both of St Andrews, 
Holborn. B& Sp. Pt Jx° Floud. Marr: ten shillings, two and sixpence Clark ; 
one D® Register, two and sixpence Certificate. They were married at twelve at 
night. 

Sep. 30. 1742. Chambers Bute Gent: of the Parish of Foston in Derbyshire 
and Ann Trye of Amney in Glocestershire Sp. N.B. My Landlord Overs Invited 
me to mary the Couple &c at the Salutation Tavern near Gt Andrew Ch. He had 
2 GS out of 4. 

Oct. 34 1742. James Higham Marriner of S‘. Margts West. Bt Alice 
Sergant do Sp. were married at Lilly’s.5 P4 17: 6. Marriage. 48 A; Clk 5: 
C. 3 Boles of Bunch (sic, for bowls of punch.) 

1742, October 24. Benjamin & Rose Married at y¢ Leg Tavern but would give 
no other account of themselves, p? £1. 103 


Subjoined are two entries showing that when money was not to be had, 
articles of jewellery, dress, &e. were occasionally accepted in its place, or 
by way of pledge. We fear we cannot undertake to explain the signs and 
abbreviations employed. In the first example, however, it is plain that 
the bridegroom tendered to the parson, in cash, a sum which the reverend 
gentleman considered insufficient, whereupon a ring was deposited with 
him by way of security for a further amount. The second entry speaks 
for itself. 


Novt 118 1743. John Hudson of St George Mid Baker a Widow" and Cath? 
Buckingham of St Giles Cripplegate Spt * 5 ‘s G/n; a Ring 
pledged for d/— Bos :—: g :—. 

Feb. 2. 1745. James Fraizer of Col! Sole’s Rigt of Foot Bt & Elisabeth 
Fisher of Stains Sp: Dare O. all. P4m. Left a Silver Buckle for y¢ Bousom of a 
Shirt and a Hankerchife for 18 : 3. 





It would seem (as we have already intimated) that the parson himself, 
and not the keeper of the marriage-house, was in the habit of conducting 
the pecuniary negotiations. We will now give a few extracts from the 
books of different parsons, illustrative of the interruptions which often 
occurred in the midst of the marriage-service, and the disputes which 
were wont to arise between the priests and the applicants for matrimony, 
on account of the all-important question of fees. 


September 14. 1737. A coachman came & was half married & wou’d give but 
38 61 & went off. 

June 218 1740. John Jones of Eaton Sutton in Bedfordshire and Mary 
Steward of the same came to Woods in Flect Lane about six oclock in the morning. 
Mr. Ashwell and self had been down the markett Wood called him and I went with 
him there found the said man and wooman offer’d Mr. Ashwell 3 shilling to marry 
him he would not so he swore very much and would have knocked him down but for 
me. was not married. took this memorandom that they might not Pretend after- 
wards they was married and not Register’d. 








Pa ae Se a” ee TY 
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The Mr. Ashwell referred to above was a man famous for the number 
of his marriages. He appears to have kept a clerk in regular employ, 
who, as it seems, made the foregoing entry, and also the following :— 

July (1744) 15. Came a man and wooman to the Green Canister, he was an 
Irishman and Taylor to bee married. Gave Mr. Ashwell 2: 6. but would have 
58 went away and abuised Mr. Ashwell very much, told him he was a Thief and I 
was worse. Took this account because should not say they was married and not 
Registered. N.B. The Fellow said Mr. Warren was his relation. 


A few more extracts of the same description may be added ;— 

May 28th 1742. Thomas Tinworth of Lowton in Essex B & Sart: & Jane 
Palmer ditto Sp. Half married went away (he had 4% ) to fetch more money. 
Saide he had a hundred Pound left by his father, his uncle had it in his hands took 
this account because She should not come and say they was married and not 
[registered. ] 

October 17. 1743. Michael Hickey of St Catherines by the Tower Marriner & 
Bt & Elizabeth Hudson—7% only. N.B. These were Half married y@ day before. 

(1745) June 4, John Greenruff of Farnham Royall in Bucks Sawyer W, 
& Murtha Brookwell of do W. Ash. d.y. These people was with us in the June 
Before and the man forced her away Half Done because he would not pay. 4 : 8. (Ash). 


Before leaving the subject of fees, we may mention that Mr. Walter 
Wyatt, a person whose pathetic aspirations after a better life we have 
already noticed, has left certain entries in one of his memorandum books, 
by means of which we are able to form some idea as to the amount of his 
weekly profits. Assuming the sums he gives to represent the whole of his 
receipts, we find that they amounted to about 171. 10s. per week, or more 
than 900/. a year. But it should be stated that Wyatt was one of the most 
prominent and pushing of the Fleet clergymen, and that for this reason his 
receipts would be likely to exceed those of most of his confraternity. 

The parsons certainly cannot be charged with want of zeal and diligence 
in the performance of their priestly functions. They appear to have been 
accessible at all hours of the day and night. An entry describing a mar- 
riage which took place at midnight has already been quoted, and another 
in which the parson was stated to be in requisition at six o’clock in the 
morning. Two of the following extracts relate to weddings celebrated at 
even more unseasonable hours :— 


Thomas Delves, Nobleman’s Sert White Hart Court of West: & Betty Rushworth 
De B&Sp. The Cock. Married at 3 clock in the Morning. Behay’d Rudely. 

“ Christm’ Day at night Late about the Hour of 12 came to Mr. Alders 1739 
John Newbury Gent and Maria Diens and a 384 Person. Gave—(the sum here 
indicated is not intelligible)—behav’d Rudely told me that my Gown ought to be 
stript of my Back. 

Sep. 1. John Bell of the Pa of Walthamstow——and Ba: & Sarah Smith 
of Shad-well St Pauls wid. Mrs. Horskins’s 4 clock morn, Jn® Floud. 





We will now call the reader’s attention to the practice of antedating 
the registers—a practice to which many of the Fleet parsons and marriage- 
house keepers were always ready to lend themselves. Some of them 
seem to have demurred when requested to do this; but others evidently 
did it as a matter of course whenever they were paid for the extra trouble, 
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The famous Mr. Floud was amongst those who appear never to have made 
any objection. The following entry will afford an example of the practice :— 

Novemb® 5. 1742 was married Benjamin Richards of the Parish of St Martin in 
the Fields Bt and Judith Lance do Sp. at the Bull & Garter & gave z& for an 
antidate (sic) to March y¢ 112 in the same year which Lilly comply’d wt" and put 
em in his book accordingly there being a vacancy in the Book sutable to the time. 

The marriage here described took place under the auspices of Mr. 
Ashwell before referred to. ‘‘ Lilly,” who is alluded to in the entry, was 
a prominent character in connection with the Fleet marriages. He kept 
the Hand and Pen tavern near Fleet Bridge—a notorious marriage-house, 
at which more weddings seem to have been celebrated than at any other. 
One of Lilly’s handbills is quoted by Mr. Burn. It runs thus .— 

J. Lilly, at y¢ Hand and Pen, next door to the china shop, Fleet Bridge, London, 
will be perform’d the solemnization of marriages by a gentleman regularly bred att 
one of our universities, and lawfully ordain’d according to the institutions of the 
Church of England, and is ready to wait on any person in town or countrey. 

Lilly was evidently an exceedingly sharp man of business, and even our 
astute parsons themselves had some difficulty in keeping pace with him. 
They often allude to his rogueries in their private memoranda. Mr. Walter 
Wyatt, for instance, makes the following note respecting him :—‘ These 
are to certify that J. L. is a rouge (sic).”” No doubt Mr. Lilly entertained 
a precisely similar opinion of Mr. Wyatt. And he might justly do so. 

But to proceed with our instances of antedating :— 

1729. June—. George Mattocks of Giles Cripplegate B* and Catherine Smith 
of St George Southwark widY N.B. George had liv’d some years Prior to the Mar- 
riage, & had several children, & had things Done by Jos. accordingly. 

That is, “Jos” (Joshua Lilly) dated the marriage entry ‘“ some 
years” back. 

1729. June 10. John Nelson of y? Pa of St Georges Hanover Batchelor & 
Gardner & Mary Barns of the same Sp. married. J%° Floud Min. Cer: Dated 
5 November 1727 to please their Parents—at Wheelers. J. F. Mint 

In this case the marriage was either not entered in the larger register 
at all, or if an entry was made, the date inserted must have been forged so 
as to correspond with that of the certificate issued. The following extract 
will additionally exemplify the entire willingness of the parsons to accommo- 
date their customers in the matter of dates :— 


1729 sas f W™ Knight of the Parish of Hampstead Gardner and Batchelor & 


Joanna Woodward of y Pa of Wilsdon Spinster pt J2° Floud. The said W™ Knight 
on the other side—(the latter part of the entry is on a second leaf)—[had ?] his Certi- 
ficate Dated 24 the Blank Left unfill’d up for the month and year none to search but 
himself. 

We understand by this that Mr. William Knight could not upon the 
spur of the moment so accurately calculate the exigencies of his private 
position as to be able at once to state the period to which he wished his 
marriage ascribed. He accordingly took away his certificate unfinished, 
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in order that he might put two and two together at leisure, and then fill in 
such 2 date as would suit his circumstances. 

This clearly-proved unscrupulous misdating of the registers by the 
parsons, the strong probability that many of the entries which they made 
were entire fabrications, and the total absence of signatures either of the 
parties married or of the witnesses who might have been present at the 
weddings, have constituted the main reasons for that rejection of the Fleet 
registers as evidence, to which we have already adverted. It will at once 
be perceived that such irregularities fully justified such a rejection ; and 
the reader will not wonder that the commissioners of 1837, having fully 
examined the records, objected to their being placed upon a footing different 
from that on which they had previously stood. We may state that in some 
pedigree cases the registers have, under a kind of protest, been received by 
certain judges as declarations, and as collateral evidence they have not 
been regarded as without value. But at all times they have been held to 
be extremely doubtful, and any opinion in their favour has been enunciated 
with the greatest caution. 

It is not to be wondered at that many persons married at the Fleet, in 
a short time became anxious to free themselves from the bonds which they 
had incurred. Under these circumstances they seem to have held that all 
they had to do to ensure entire liberty was to procure an erasure of their 
names from the register books. Applications with this object were there- 
fore often made to the parsons, who, upon the usual condition, were found 
willing to entertain them. J'rom some memoranda we learn that moneys 
were occasionally paid for the promise of erasures, and that the erasures 
were never made. An entry illustrative of this species of fraud will be found 
amongst our subsequent extracts. 

We have selected for quotation from the pocket-books the following 
notes, which will be entertaining in various ways. It will be seen that the 
parsons frequently comment upon the ‘ vile behaviour” of the persons 
married. One would imagine that the “ bahaviour”’ must have been very 
‘‘ vile’ indeed to call forth the observations of a Fleet clergyman; there is 
abundant evidence, indeed, that it was so. On some occasions the bride- 
grooms and their friends exhibited the most outrageous violence, with 
the object of intimidating the parsons into marrying them cheaply ; 
and it happened not unfrequently that the reverend gentlemen were 
glad to hwry the marriage ceremony to a conelusion on almost any 
terms, that they might escape from the ruffianly gang which composed the 
bridal party. 

John and Elizabeth August 30th 1737. at Mt Sandy’s the Fleet. He said he 
belonged to the sea, and had his own hair. 

Decembr 12th 1739. About y® Hour of 10 in ye Evening there came 2 men and 
One woman to Mt Burnfords The man yt was married appear’d by Dress as a 
Gentleman of fortune and y2 woman yt was married like a Lady of Quality, y¢ Man 
yt came with em seemed to me to be a Tayler who s¢ he knew Mt B—d very well & 


me likewise. The Gentlman would not pay but in a mean and scandalous manner, he 
offerd d. & went Down stairs and Down y® Court:came back Again & p4.g. in all and 
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went away without telling of theirnames. N.B. He s? he had 2 X? Names viz: John 
Skinner & y® Gentlewoman s? her name was Elizabeth. N.B. Ye Gentlewoman 
when married had on a floured Silk Round Gown & after:she was married she pulls 
off her flower’d Gown & underneath She had a Large full Black Silk Gown on & 
went away in y° same. Y°¢ other was wrapt up. B—d Absent. 

1741, May y¢ 12!" 1741. A certain man ‘with a spott in one eye a Sinament 
coat And a young woman w'! a Pritty Gentecl face & Appearance came to Mrs. 
Crooks and were Married she had on a Linnen Gown the Man s? his Name was 
Edward Tut would not tell who he was only yt he came from Spitalfield. The 
young woman s? her Name was Ann More of y? same Parish. 

8 Oct: 1741. Robt ——— Mary at Newmarket married. Poold of his coat 
because it was Black, said he would not be married in that coat for yt Reason 

A 28 6. 

: 1742/3 Jan} 16. John Whitham of Hutton in Essex Husb. Bt & Mary Westaby 
Do. Sp. NB. Vile Behav’d the fellow would not say with this ring I thee wed 
&e. Parish affair. Bull Garter. 

The ‘“ Bull and Garter’ was a noted tavern in the Fleet. The signs 
of some other taverns often alluded to in the registers were ‘‘ The Two 
Fighting Cocks and Walnut Tree,” ‘‘ The Green Canister,” ‘‘ The Noah’s 
Ark,” “* Jack’s Last Shift,” «‘ The Shepherd and Goat,” ‘‘ The Leg,” &e. 

1742 Novembt 21. Richard Akerman Turner of Christ Church Batt & Lydia 
Collit at Mrs. Crooks. N.B. They Behav’d very Vilely, & attempted to Run away 
wth Mrs Crooks gold ring. 

Mrs. Crook was the proprietor of the marriage-house, and lent her ring, 
it seems, for the purposes of the marriage ceremony. 

gth Novbr. 1745. Timothy Floyd. Elis Love as under. She a most vile 
wicked abusive wooman, No: 274. Ash. K & all to pay 38%: 6. Clerk and 
Regist® 4: 8 part copy. 

The subjoined extract shows that the Fleet marriages were not always 
contracted by young and impulsive persons. The wedding recorded took 
place at Mr. Lilly’s ‘‘ Hand and Pen,” and was solemnized by Mr. Ashwell 
whom we have before mentioned. . 

1746. Jan 9. Jn° Smith Gent Servt of St Marylebone wt & Ann Page w¥ 
He 82 years she 77 both fresh and jn perfect senses, Ash. 

It may be well in this place to remind the reader that the Fleet 
parsons, although the majority of them were regularly ordained clergymen, 
had yet their counterfeits and personators who were no clergymen at all. 
If we were left to judge of the matter from the references to it in the 
journals of the day alone, we should almost come to the conclusion that 
these impostors were as numerous as the actual priests—if not more so; 
for the journalists constantly mention the Fleet parson as a mock parson 
altogether. But other evidence leads us to a different conclusion. There 
is, however, no doubt that cases did sometimes arise where the garb and 
office of the clergyman were assumed, and his fees claimed, by individuals 
who were anything but clergy. But it will not be necessary for us to deal 
with these exceptional instances; the documents before us, moreover, do 
not supply us with any special evidence on the subject, there being every 
reason to believe that the parsons whose names appear in their pages were 
in all cases actually clergymen. 
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Our quotations, as the reader will remember, have hitherto been taken 
from the pocket-books of the Fleet parsons, and from those only. We shall 
now call attention to one of the larger registers, since, unlike most of its 
class, it contains matter of considerable interest. In order that this 
remarkable volume may be understood, it should be borne in mind that it 
is not, like those which we have hitherto been dealing with, a book of a 
private and personal description, but, on the contrary, one intended for 
public inspection—a record, in fact, drawn up for the express purpose of 
being searched by any persons who might be ready to pay a fee for the 
examination of its contents. The register was evidently the property of a 
marriage-house proprietor. It dates from July, 1727, to the 25th of March, 
1754—the day before Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, which finally 
extinguished clandestine matrimony in England, came into operation. The 
registrar, having found it convenient to insert in the entries various memo- 
randa respecting fees, &c., which he did not wish to be made public, has 
written these memoranda partially in Greek characters. This very imperfect 
precaution was, we suppose, sufficient for its immediate purpose ; the great 
majority of those who were likely to search the volume being probably such 
as would not know the Greek alphabet. We will quote a few of such entries 
as may be transcribed without offence, and which will at the same time serve 
to exemplify some of the customs of the Fleet marriage-trade ; but it is not 
easy to make our selection, since much that is coarse and scandalous is 
only too faithfully reported in these Greek letters. We shall not attempt to 
classify our quotations, but shall leave the reader to gather from them as he 
pleases either corroborations of assertions heretofore made in this article, or 
information on matters which may be wholly new to him. In the four cases 
where we insert the Greek characters, our extracts have been transcribed— 
as indeed have all our foregoing quotations—literatim from the originals. 





January 1728. 
13th 
papo: thonn chirdivyg & ovn 6% Andrew Wild a Whitesmith of St 
xuptifn. Thy Bpidnypoop wag thn Bpo- | Sepulchres and Mary Harold of do. 
rhno of thn pnpopabdn Jovarhay Widés |’ Wt & WY per Jn? Floud. 
Exnyxurnd ar Ty€upy. 





March 1728. 








8th 
Norhivy bur a vorn of havd fop rhig William Corps of St James’s Clerk- 
pappiayn whiyh vyvnp wag paid. enwell Coachmaker & Elizabeth Scott of 
the Temple Bt & WY per J®° Floud. 
August 1728. 
27% 
pappiayn thiprnny chiddivys & ovn & Christopher Owen, a Smith of St Mar- 


cixgnryn xnotyfixarn thn wopay vor | tins in the Fields & Susannah Dains of 
xapivy ro &n pappind iv thn gdynt I had | St Giles’s in the fields B & Sp. 

thy pappind ar po Boowrve ar pp Happi- pt Jn? Floud. 
cove iv getdynovn (sic) youpr w thn Od 

Bawvny ar foup a xoxx ty thy popvivy. 





VOL, xv.—no. 89, 28. 
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August 1729. 
ig 

go fivn chitwye gno roraX. N.B. Abraham Wells, a Butcher of the psh 
Thy 28% of Agpid 1736 prog Bnr\A yann | of Tottenham in Mdex & Susannah 
avd Eapyycrdy ivrpnarnd pn to Epacn | Hewitt of Enfield Wt & WY 
Thy pappiayn ovr of thn Booy for rhar pt dn? Floud, 
hnp huc€avd had €nar avé abvenéd hyo iv 
a bapbapove pavyyp * * * TI padn lino 
Enreivn I did co, foo whixh I had hadrf a 
yvivna avd chn ar thy can tym dnri- 
wnoné pn vp hyo xnorifixarn No onpcov 
gencnyr (Ayxopdwy ro hyo éncipn) 








The remainder of our quotations from the book under our notice shall 
be given in English type; but it will be remembered that these entries 
are inserted in the register in a manner precisely similar to the foregoing. 
With respect to the marriage (or pretended marriage), dated 13th May, 
1784, it will be observed that the case was one of those we have previously 
mentioned, in which a man was hired to act the part of bridegroom. 
It is scarcely necessary to state that on issuing extracts from the book 
which we are considering, the registrar would ignore the first column 


altogether. 





May 1730. 
28th 
Married at the Globe Tavern Hatton | William Tew, Gent. & Katherine 
Garden myself had five shillings as | Skeere, both of St Buttolphs Bishopsgate 
clark & gave a certificate on stamped | B. & Sp. 
paper (Handsomely Entertained) 





p' Robert Cuthbert. 





April 1734. 





29th 
Marr: ten shillings & sixpence Clark | Joseph Harrison, a Groom Ann Bolt, 
two &sixpence. Certif: twod? Spent | both of Si,Mary Cray in Kent Br & Sp. 
ten shillings in Punch. pt J. Gaynam. 
May 1734. 
13th 
Mr. Comings gave me half a guinea | Samuel Stewart ; a chocolate maker 


to find a bridegroom and defray all ex- | and Mary Nugent; both of St M Lud- 
penses. Parson two and sixpence Hus- | gate B & Sp 
band d9 & five & sixpence myself. pt Ralph Shadwell. 








August 1735, 


31. 
Total Thre & six pence but Honest Mathew Medcalf, a weaver and Ann 
Wigmore * kept all the mony so farewel | Hubbard both of Whitechappell B & Ww 
him. D. Wigmore. 





* Wigmore was the officiating parson, The note signifies the marriage-house 
keeper’s determination to employ him no longer, 
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Enough has now been said and quoted to give a fair general notion of 
the matrimonial proceedings in the Fleet. A good deal, however, remains 
untold which cannot be recounted in these pages, and which would certainly 
not modify the opinion that the reader has probably formed as to the 
iniquity and degradation of the parsons. 

It may appear strange to some that the legislature should have per- 
mitted the Fleet scandals to remain undisturbed for the long period of 
three-quarters of a century. But the fact is that enactments designed to 
remedy the evil were from time to time passed, which, however, all failed 
of their object, since, although they punished clandestine matrimony, they 
did not render such matrimony invalid. The penalties which they imposed 
were evaded by various clever manoeuvres, and the mischief which they 
were intended to allay remained practically unchecked. Thus “ the very 
vitals of the salutary laws which render property and person safe, con- 
tinued to be brought into danger by the knavish tricks that debauchees and 
fortune-hunters were enabled to practise through the Fleet clergy ;” and 
it was not until Lord Chancellor Hardwicke brought forward his famous 
bill that the evil was effectually destroyed. That measure provided that 
any person solemnizing matrimony otherwise than in a church or public 
chapel, and without banns or licence, should, on conviction, be adjudged 
guilty of felony, and be transported for fourteen years; it also provided 
that all such marriages should be null and void. Like all measures, how- 
ever useful and salutary, which have the appearance of interfering with an 
established right, this bill met with the strongest opposition. Eventually, 
however, it passed into law, and began to operate on the 26th March, 1754. 
The general public and the parsons alike made the most of their time just 
at the last; and on the 25th March the crowd of applicants for marriage 
at the Fleet must have been enormous, for, in one register-book alone, 217 
weddings are recorded as having been celebrated on that day. 

The existence of the Fleet scandals during the three-quarters of a 
century which we have been reviewing is as strong a proof as can be 
adduced of the degraded condition of the English Church at that period : 
and indeed there is too much reason for believing that the Fleet parsons 
were little worse, although they might be less fortunate, than the majority 
of their beneficed brethren. Of course we may congratulate ourselves in 
these days, not only that our Marriage Laws have been so broadened and 
improved as to leave no reasonable excuse for, or indeed possibility of, 
clandestine matrimony; but ‘also that probably not half-a-dozen priests 
holding orders in our Church could now be found who would lend them- 
selves to irregularities such as those we have been considering, however 


great thé facility, or the pecuniary inducement. 
E. W. 
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Sketches from Merchtesgaden and the siller-Chal. 


O MPARATIVELY 

few English tra- 
vellers know the 
charm of an early 
spring in the 
mountains. People 
who have been 
living through an 
Italian winter are 
eager to cross as 
quickly as possible 
into more familiar regions, and reach town for the season, and a few 
hours in a lumbering vetturino, with some shivering comments on the 
chilly blasts that sweep down upon them as they hurry over the St. 
Gothard or the Brenner, are all they realize of Alpine life in their passage ; 
and yet never in the whole year is that world of mountain and river, wood 
and snow, half so beautiful. 

Ce joli mois de Mai! It brings sunshine and warmth and gladness in 
its hand, loosening the frozen streams, and sending them down with great 
leaps of gladness white from the glaciers that gave them birth, melting 
the snow-mantle that has kept the tender plants and roots warmly covered 
from the frost, and wakening them with smiles and promises of summer : 
so that bare hill-sides that looked grim and desolate with snow half 
melted in dirty brown patches, are covered in a few hours with a radiancy 
of colour and bloom and sweetness, as the blossoms creep out into the 
sunshine, and birds are singing and insects humming their thanksgivings in 
a very jubilation of honeyed delight. The world seems young again, fresh 
and rested after its winter sleep, the roads have not grown white with the 
accumulated dust of summer, and the noonday heat which will bring 
headaches to weary August travellers, is still an unknown misery; the 
days are long, with bright sunrises and sunsets, and there is a frosty 
feeling in the air which is wonderfully exhilarating ; and though the 
mountains be, many of them, only six or seven thousand feet high, you 
believe in perpetual snow as you see peak after peak gleaming sharply 
against the clear blue of the sky, and forget measurements and theodolites 
and any scientific assertions, taking it all on trust as unrivalled in grandeur 
and sublimity. The dark pine-woods clothe the sides of the hills, and 
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everywhere there is a soft veil of greenery where larch and beech put out 
their golden buds and light up the spaces between the fir-shadows like 
veritable sunshine. 

The still deep lakes of Tyrol, very small for the most part, have wonderful 
colours in their depths—emerald and ultramarine and gorgeous purple, as 
though Héré loved them, and had made them beautiful with reflections from 
peacocks’ wings and breasts unseen by mortals; or possibly in later times, 
when German faerieland had supplanted old Olympus, the gnomes had sunk 
shafts and mined out galleries, piling stores of jewels and brilliant ore, 
and done a great business while shares were at a premium, till suddenly 
the world lost faith in them, treated them altogether as a myth, poor little 
elves, and so, finding the mine at a discount, they being not more than 
mortals, even a little less so in the matter of temper, let in the water and 
disappeared from the earth. 

Writing of the spring as it ought to be in Tyrol, and as we found it 
during many happy weeks, it is only fair to state that in the year of 
grace 1866, the seasons were a little behindhand, and somehow the frost 
held its own in an unconscionable manner ; and there are disadvantages in 
travelling in a country where visitors only come in with the late vegetables, 
and no blankets are kept! We consoled ourselves with philosophy, but 
facts are stern things, and it is difficult to believe that ‘whatever is is best”’ 
with the thermometer at 17°, and when you have to sleep in a German bed 
with one sheet and a duvet three feet square as your only defence against 
the cold. Certainly there are degrees of misery, and we were by no means 
at the lowest; but if the wind had not changed, and the frost had held, 
and we had journeyed far enough, we might have found ourselves in that 
outlying district where the cold was so intense that men’s words froze as 
they were uttered, and conversation could only be resumed with the thaw 
in the spring! 

We reached Berchtesgaden on the 22nd of May, in rather a bad 
humour, after a long wet drive from Reichenhall, and found that pleasantest 
of summer haunts ostentatiously preparing for warm weather and the 
butterflies it was to bring, and ignoring any poor strangers who might be 
‘ frozen out,”’ and needing warmth and comfort and shelter. 

Our tired horses dragged us along the broad high-road past many 
pretty chalets with cool green jalousies and shady arbours, but all her- 
metically sealed and guiltless of smoke or human habitant, past Konig 
Max’s villa, also shuttered and barred and silent, past plashing fountains, 
the very thought of which made one shiver with a dire foreboding that we 
might have made a terrible mistake and that we were there too soon ; on, 
with weary hoof splashing through the mud and sleepy driver nodding in 
the rain, till suddenly the Kutscher was smiling wide-eyed and wide-awake 
in-a moment, and proving it by vigorous snappings of his whip. There was 
a quickening of the pace, a feeble demonstration of having done the last 
ten miles in an hour, and being a little blown in consequence, which 
imposed on nobody, and with a sudden jerk and rattle we drew up at the 
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Hotel zum Watzmann, at the entrance of the little town. There was a 
big brown church opposite, a sound of sweet voices chaunting, and wreaths 
of greenery all over the inn-door, where people were standing in a state of 
suppressed excitement, and a little Oberkellner, like a puppet on wires— 
the sole marionette of a theatre opened before its troupe had been made 
ready, and with all the strings throughout the establishment attached to 
his small individuality,—who rushed to open our carriage-door, precipitating 
himself upon a bundle of cloaks with a vociferous welcome. 

‘“‘ Yes, the Herr had been there—the rooms were ready, the Herr had 
himself selected them. We were fortunate in our arrival—as, being the only 
guests, we could choose what pleased us. Just now it was true there were 
people, but that was only a wedding—one or two hundred of the peasants 
who would sup there, and there would be a dance. Could the Friulein 
seethem? Yes, surely—and dance also—there would be music: they were 
singing now, they were in the church over there, having already feasted. 
Later they would drink again, and the Damen should see the bride. There 
were the rooms : were the Damen satisfied ?”’ 

And so up the stairs and into the bright little chambers he hurried us ; 
keeping up a ceaseless flow of talk, with much of hand-rubbing,—tho 
cloaks being deposited,—and little hasty runs through different doors, and 
busy directions to a quiet, slow, handsome Kellnerin who smiled her wel- 
come and hastened to make us comfortable. Such fresh, clean, pretty 
rooms they were, gay with muslin curtains and green jalousies, crimson 
cushions on the window-sills, floors polished with much scrubbing, downy 
pink-striped coverlets, a sofa and the little round table, with its red cloth, 
to make believe we had a salon, and a great white earthenware stove filling 
up a quarter of the room, and looking as though many hours and more 
faggots would be needed before any warmth could penetrate its icy smooth- 
ness. It was impossible to resist the friendly welcome, the promise of 
dinner at the moment, and a dance afterwards, the hesitating request that 
we would graciously eat in a small room adjoining, the Speisesaal 
being occupied by the bridal party. We thawed at once; fraternized 
with the waiter, with the chambermaid, with the whole establish- 
ment ; threw ourselves heart and soul into the interests of the moment, 
and determined to enjoy the fun. It was freezing hard—about that 
there could be no mistake—and the little salon was two-thirds window 
and guiltless of a fireplace. We ate and shivered and listened to 
F.’s histories of his morning. He having preceded us on foot and arrived 
in time for the whole ceremony, and having witnessed sundry libations, 
was sceptical of the feasibility of our sharing even as spectators in the 
evening celebrations ; but by this time the cold had become so intense, that 
his account of the big room with its warmth and light and many people, 
even with the tobacco-smoke, sounded welcome, and we ventured in, taking 
up a safe position near the door. 

The scene was wonderfully picturesque and full of interest; the people 
enjoyed themselves so thoroughly, with such happy light-hearted merri- 
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ment, with such earnest good-will, and the throng of glad faces, honest 
hard-working men and women, strong and sturdy, was a pleasant sight to 
see. The men were tall well-grown fellows, with handsome sun-burnt 
faces, with gay-coloured braces crossed over their white shirts—for there 
was hardly a jacket to be seen in the crowd, the dancing was too much 
in earnest for the carrying of any needless weight,—and wearing high- 
crowned hats, grey or black, some with the broad green band of the 
Salz-kammergut, all with feathers—white Liimmergeier, black Auethahn, 
glossy and curled—a bunch of flowers, or a tassel, green or silver. 

















SEVEN” 

The women were in dark brown or black garments, hanging in heavy folds 
half-way below the knee, the bodice relieved with dainty chemisette or 
gay-coloured kerchief matching the brilliant apron, the hair glossy and 
braided, the dancers in green wreaths. One or two maidens who might, 
perhaps, aspire to belong to a higher class than the peasants around 
them wore flowing white robes, with trains that mournfully recalled 
Western civilization. 

Down one side of the room gat the men and matrons,—house-fathers 
gossiping together over the weather and the crops, and clinking beer- 
glasses ; the mothers, with mild quiet faces and steadfast eyes shining out 
under the shade of their broad hats, with kind glances at the younger life 
around them, and pleasant smiles over the bright faces so innocently 
happy, and whispered reminders of past days and other Brautfests, and of 
their own old romances. Good souls, they looked quiet and patient, as 
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though through somewhat of sorrow and hard work, and blessed home 
joys and cares, they had kept their hearts fresh like a deep still pool made 
bright by the reflections from others’ sunshine, and glad with little: ripples 
of their own content, sending out rivers to barren places, and fed by 
streams from other lives, which, whether sweet or bitter, mingled with their 
own and made them more complete. There is something wonderfully 
touching in the faces of these German mothers—they look so good ands 
hard-working and thrifty, though often so very poor, as though they might 
tell you sad stories of Hans being a Wildschutz, and Jacob far too much 
given to quarrels over the Branntwein, and that they and the little cows 
had to do all the work, yet the good God gave his blessing, and the kleine 
had never wanted for bread. 

But all this time the dancing was going on fast and furious, till the 
great beams swung again, and the boards rose and fell with the hurrying 
feet. A little old man, the master of the ceremonies, worked himself 
almost into a fit in his excitement and eagerness. Standing in the centre 
of the room he shouted and stamped in time to the music, despotically 
marshalling his dancers, giving his orders right and left with vehement 
clappings, wiping his heated brows at every pause, and swallowing beer 
from many glasses hospitably held out for his acceptance. 

We made our way through the throng to one corner where the bride and 
bridegroom were seated solemnly drinking. We had all to shake hands, 
with hearty good wishes, and to pledge them in some very sour liquid, 
like steel filings on edge, diluted with vinegar. They were of the peasant 
farmer class, neither very young. The man tall and ungainly, working off 
his awkwardness in offers of beer, and looking uncomfortably conscious of 
his long-tailed coat and heavy hat, which, as full dress, was de rigueur on 
the occasion. The bride was by no means pretty, but she spoke happily 
of their little cottage on the hills, and tried to do her part by asking the 
gentlemen to dance, and quietly accepting their apologies, thanking us 
for coming to them, and then relapsing into that stolid calm which 
nature and constant association with their dumb beasts teaches them, 
and which civilization has improved into the apathy of perfect good- 
breeding ! 

The dancing was perfect, the men changing their partners in the 
middle of a waltz without losing a step. The fiddlers played faster and 
faster as the dancers flew round the room. Some danced by themselves, 
not to lose a moment, leaping into the air, snapping their fingers, and 
jodelling in very gladness of heart. We had a store of magnesium-wire 
and coloured lights, and our father flung the bright blazing papers among 
them amidst bursts of ecstatic wonder and delight. They all showed us 
the greatest respect and hospitality, and one very ugly old man, probably 
thinking our feelings might be hurt if we were altogether passed over, 
suggested, “ Possibly the Fraulein will dance?” and on our professing 
ignorance of the figures, met the difficulty graciously with ‘ Perhaps, then, 
a cotillon ?” 
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At last, leaving them to their revels, we retreated to our rooms, but 
not to sleep ; the noise across the passage was deafening. When the bridal 
pair left about midnight, the band preceded them downstairs, and all the 
guests followed two and two, cheering and jodelling as they drove off in an 
Einspinner for their mountain chalet. And then came more dancing and 
more noise ; and if any one had been so unreasonable as to keep awake and 
listen to heavy bodies falling downstairs, and the other slight confusions 
attending their departure, possibly their views of the piety and thrift and 
simple habits of these poor Bauern might have been modified, with a 
dreamy sense that the good and the evil has drifted pretty equally over the 
world we live in, and that men are not necessarily better because they live 
nearer the heavens and breathe rarefied air. 

During our five or six days at Berchtesgaden we spent many pleasant 
hours exploring the wood walks for fresh views of the snow-covered moun- 
tain whose great jagged peaks watched over the village below, or driving 
to the beautiful Kénig-see, where we rowed lazily over the water, watching 
the long still shadows of the rocks, or landing to visit some cascade 
hidden in their clefts; spending long, quiet hours in the sunshine, sitting 
in a sheltered nook in the higher meadows, with work and books and 
painting, and a tinkling accompaniment of cow-bells, and far away great 
snow-slopes growing into violet shadows as the sun sank lower in the 
west ; or discovering little out-of-the-way homesteads, where we made 
friends with the kind peasants, and heard their stories of good fortune or 
privation, admired the babies, and bought bowls full of sweet new milk, 
for now the cold weather had come suddenly to an end, changing into the 
perfection of warm noonday, with just a cheery thought of frost morning 
and evening that kept the snow upon the hills. 


* * * * * * 


As the evening of a wet day in June was closing in, we drew near the 
little village of Krimml. Having parted from F’. at Hallstadt, and seen him 
start with a country guide and his trusty Almer for ten days in the moun- 
tains, and taken leave of our father at Satzburg—where he left us to return 
home—we four ladies, with the carriage and horses which we had already 
employed in our drive from Ischl, arranged to travel under Walther’s * 
good care over the Hirschbiihl, rejoining F. at Krimml, and spending a 
few days together in the Ziller-thal. For the last twenty-four hours the 
weather had been the only drawback to enjoyment; all the morning the 
rain had poured down in chilly showers, which grew only colder and mistier 
as the day wore on. 

There was little traffic on the road, and few or no guests at the inns at 
this early season, except, as ever, the crowd of peasants in the Stube ; and 
when we halted for a meal we had much pleasant gossip with the honest- 





* Bartholome Walther, of Pontresina, one of the best guides of the Engadine, 
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faced Wirthins or sturdy Kellnerins, who watched us as we ate, and were 
delighted to sit for their portraits and receive some little books from 
England, or a Trinkgeld, and a compliment on their pretty faces and ready 
kindliness. At Zell am Zee, where we halted for the night, we found our- 
selves in the old familiar inn of German idyls: the wainscoted walls and 
wooden tables and benches shining with cleanliness and much rubbing ; the 
rooms large and low, with great beams supporting the ceiling, and broad 
windows with tiny panes ; crucifixes, little cups for holy water, a faded 
wreath before some sacred picture decorating the walls. But these 
touches of higher grace and art were generally reserved for the bedrooms— 
the grand apartments of the house, often of enormous size, two-thirds 
window, gay with roses and sweet-scented stocks, with a huge black stove 
filling up one corner, and beds, piled high with bright cotton duvets and 
wadded counterpanes, sheets of homespun linen, coarse and white, with 
broad-laced edgings to the towels and pillows, the orthodox stiff German 
sofa and inevitable cabinet, behind whose glass-doors reposed the heirlooms 
of the house—old china, quaint cups and mugs and vases, dear to the good 
Wirthin’s heart, silver-handled knives and forks, glass and crockery of: 
every kind; and on the higher shelves, a crowd of tinsel ornaments, 
bouquets, toys, wreaths for festivals, gold and silver pins—each relic, great 
or worthless, priceless, no doubt, to those good hearts, and rich in tender 
recollections: the bridal flowers of her happy wedding morning—dear 
soul, though stout and old, and seamed a little by the winters that had 
passed her by, there had been a spring too for her once, rich in all love and 
promise. There were the toys that little hands had played with—perhaps 
most precious because the eager fingers may have been folded once so 
quietly, they never broke that stillness. There, too, the nosegay the 
young daughter had carried at her first communion, and many treasures, 
gay little pictures of saints, with flowers, and lace-paper, and legends, very 
like an ecclesiastical valentine, and with just the same tender little meanings 
insinuating themselves under the angelic wings, bought, as they may have 
been, at a country-fair by some great shy Pinzgauer for that blue-eyed 
maiden who waited on us below with the great silver spoon stuck into her 
bodice, and her name, Marie, or Ursula, or Filomena, embroidered on 
her broad belt. 

We had left Mittersill with many forebodings as to the weather. The 
clouds were as low as they could well be to be clouds at all, and they very 
soon changed into a drizzle, and then came down in good earnest. So we 
pulled up at the roadside, and Walther and the coachman built up a close 
carriage carefully bit by bit, like a Chinese puzzle, taking out doors and 
windows and cross-pieces from some hidden receptacle in a truly marvellous 
and inexhaustible manner. The puzzle, when finished, was not a perfect 
fit; and we were glad to make cushions of our cloaks, which comfortably 
imbibed the moisture, whilst we made ourselves merry with riddles and 
stories and talk—the country being unenlivening, a great extent of flat 
marshy land and grass-fields where numbers of young horses were feeding, 
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with a few stray houses and one or two villages. In many of the fields 
the poor people were kneeling in rows in the wet corn or rye, busily 
weeding, and laying up a store of rheumatic twinges for every half-dozen 
roots they succeeded in extracting, to say nothing of the havoc made 
among the green blades. 

As the day wore on the clouds lifted, and in the sunlight we saw the 
Gross Venediger crowned with snow. Gradually the valley narrowed, and 
we drove into a kind of cul-de-sac, the little village of Krimml lying before 
us, and a glorious great waterfall, one thousand feet high, breaking through 
a cleft in the rock. The mountains looked very unpromising, and the 
weather scarcely less so, as the clouds again covered the hills, showing us 
here and there through their rents black dismal rocks and deep snow over 
which our path lay for the morrow. The inn was the roughest we had 
yet encountered. A ladder-like staircase led up from the darkness below to 
a vast damp landing ; the boarded walls seemed exuding moisture, and the 
rain and damp fog entered at will through the great openings at either end: 
no woman was to be seen, and no one, apparently, to make us welcome or 
at all prepared for the arrival of guests. A rough old landlord, begrimed 
with the accumulated dirt of the past winter, and smoked and seasoned by 
the fumes of his own pipe, which was never out of his mouth, at last came 
to our relief and took us under his protection. ‘The Herr had not arrived, 
but his portmanteau was there, and no doubt he would appear shortly, and 
meanwhile we could see the rooms.” On opening a door into a spacious 
chamber matters began to look more promising. We at once prepared to 
take possession and make things comfortable, ordered everything eatable 
the house contained, lit the candles on the round table, and prepared a 
famous brew of tea to welcome F. and Almer when they should arrive, 
probably wet and weary. 





While D. ran to the kitchen with the teapot, E. hunted out the salt, 
when a cry from C. arrested them, as she stood gazing at them in blank 
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despair, unable after the first scream to utter a word. Slowly they drew 
from her the direful truth,—the rain had penetrated her carpet-bag, and 
during the journey her precious possessions had been literally floating in 
soft water. As they extracted the moist masses, her companions suggested 
the evident wisdom of at once drying them; and making up a bundle of 
her garments, she hastened in search of the kitchen and a fire; but 
encountering the old Wirth, was hurried by him into the Stube, where a 
group of sympathetic and much-interested peasants, busy with their pipes, 
offered to smoke the clothes for her! Indignantly rejecting their proposal, 
she was conducted to the kitchen, and propitiated by the sight of a good fire 
in the broad stove and the alacrity with which mine host assisted her to 
string her possessions on a long spit, which was afterwards suspended over 
the blaze and turned till they were sufficiently done. 

Calmness being restored, we settled down to our Abendessen, but with 
rather sad hearts, waiting hour after hour for F., who never came. L. 
and E. went to their room and vainly endeavoured to sleep. Ten, eleven 
o'clock, and no arrival! Sometimes they would be startled by a footstep 
stamping up the stairs, as one of the herdsmen climbed to his nest amongst 
the rafters. E. always suffered from chronic anxiety during F.’s absences, 
and the attack became violent whenever he ccased to appear at the 
expected moment. L. declares that she was not the least uneasy till E. 
worked her up to a proper state of misery ; but this fact E. doubts. It 
was dismal enough lying sleepless in the cold gaunt room, listening to the 
rain beating against the windows, and the wind howling round the lonely 
house, or eagerly looking at their watches by the dim light of a little candle, 
to see. how many hours still lay between them and the possibly dread 
uncertainties of the morning. 

Suddenly a shrill old bell gave a clang, and steps were heard and 
voices, and the anxious watching passed away into a happy dreamless 
sleep. 

~ Very merry was the breakfast, making up for all the shortcomings 
of the night before. F. recounted his adventures, and we watched the 
gathering of men and horses below the window. Much could not be said 
for the weather; but if there were no distant views, there was a very 
picturesque foreground to clouds and mist as our little party wound up the 
steep wood-path and over the grassy hill-side above; we four ladies 
on horseback endeavouring, as far as we were able, to protect ourselves 
from the pitiless rain, and exchanging merry talk and jokes with F. and 
the guides, who made the poor beasts rest every three minutes, much to our 
discomfort, as their backs were nearly at an angle of forty-five degrees! A 
pause at an Almhiitte, where some great bowls of delicious milk were brought 
to us, and then we pressed on, our steeds slipping and stumbling for the next 
hour along a track, in reality a succession of deep hollows between short wet 
turf, half black bog, half holes and large stones, so that ‘we were glad to 
dismount and trudge through water and soaked grass till we reached a more 
level road; but any after attempt at riding made us so unpleasantly con- 
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scious of being wet through, at least as to our feet, that we were glad to run 
again to warm ourselves, and joyfully hailed the little inn at Gerlos, where 
we changed and dried our clothes over the kitchen-fire. The cloaks and 
rugs were hung across a beam over the great flat stove, on which a fire of 
wood was lit: a little tripod placed over it supported a saucepan or frying- 
pan; the men held our boots in the bright flame, while the Madchen fed 
the fire with dry chips of wood from a great pile stored in one corner ; 
F. preparing a good portion of soup, with a cake of dried vegetables, a 
square a la Julienne being added to the stock. 

Meanwhile, two Bergwagen were being got ready, and the baggage 
stowed away. They were the worst we had ever seen; the poor horses 
never went beyond a walk, the drivers tramping at their side for four long 
hours; and for these delightful vehicles the charge was sixteen Giilden. 
D. and E. started in one, F. heading the procession on foot. C. and L. 
were established side by side on the second seat of one cart, Walther and 
Almer on the one before them. The seats were merely boards, laid 
across a long narrow trough on wheels. It was exceedingly difficult for 
two people to sit anyhow without tumbling off sideways, and when the 
paths—for road there was often none—led over great stones or rocks, the 
sight was ludicrous of the unhappy victims swaying from side to side, half 
shaken out, and then violently thrown back upon the planks, steadying 
themselves by the exertion of every muscle in their bodies, or rowing them- 
selves along with enormous fir poles, with which F. supplied them. Half 
the exertion expended would have carried us on our own feet happily to 
the journey’s end, but having elected to drive, we scorned to be turned 
from our purpose; Walther and Christian soon succumbed, and unable 
to endure such an amount of exercise, prepared to walk, though poor 
Almer was almost dead beat after his twenty-four hours’ expedition of the 
previous day. 

About a quarter of an hour after our start D. and E. came to grief, 
through the loss of the linch-pin or bolt of their chariot, which thereupon fell 
in two. Alittle Wirthshaus near by fortunately boasted another trough upon 
wheels, into which they and the bags were stowed—the appearance they 
presented forcibly reminding their companions of one of Mr. Leech’s 
most vivid sketches of the youthful and agricultural poor taking the air in 
a clothes’-truck. The victims consider their sufferings to have been 
indescribable. 

The road was execrably bad, and often very steep, but full of beauty 
of woods and meadows in all the glory of spring. The path wound down the 
sides of a steep ravine, with a torrent far below breaking in white showers 
of foam over the stones and between the dark stems of the firs, and carry- 
ing away in its course branches freshly torn from the pines, red and 
odorous, with great jagged edges of brown bark, that came sweeping down, 
holding out their broken twigs like hands of drowning men, and sometimes 
getting caught out in quiet little eddies, where they may rest for years, 
and weld themselves into the rich marl of the banks, till the moss covers 
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them lovingly and flowers grow out of their heart, or a bright-eyed water- 
rat builds its nest in a soft bit of fibre. 

The sides of the wood were green with plants, luscious grasses, and golden 
lichens starred with flowers, and many streams crossed our path; some so 
small they only made a bubbling in the grass, some busy and important 
enough to turn a mill and needing a wooden bridge, made in careless 
fashion of loose boards, over which we jolted, tossed helplessly into the 
air by the vibration. The woods rang with our laughter and moans; the 
stolid old driver giving no sign of sympathy, unless a chuckle of delight may 
be so regarded when a more fearful shock than usual elicited a cry of 
anguish. A sort of stone staircase, which announced itself as part of the 
high-road, brought matters to a climax. D. and E., from the safer abase- 
ment of their trough, looked back upon their companions. The horses 
took to the stairs as a matter of course, and the Bergwagen came after,— 
bump! jolt! shriek! creak! stumble! cries and laughter! bump! bump! 
bump!—the unhappy occupants holding on to each other, to their great 
poles, to the empty air, in dn ecstasy of suffering and delight. 





There had been a drizzle of rain all the morning, but as the day advanced 
the clouds cleared off a little, and we caught sight of the lovely Ziller-thal, 
to which we were bound. We were still journeying through a thick forest, 
winding in and out on the edge of a steep slope ending in a ravine, through 
which the river ran; and opposite to us rose another wooded mountain 
side, clothed to its summit with soft green meadows, like little bits of sun- 
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shine cut out of the trees, and dozens of brown chalets, the lower ones the 
peasants’ dwellings, the more distant hay-sheds, or Almhiitte. The cattle 
were all in their higher pastures, and very sweet and Arcadian it all looked 
in the bright evening light. Gladly we hailed the emerald-green spire of 
the village church far below us: the tired horses hastened forward, and -we 
reached Zell about seven, where we were warmly welcomed by the very 
affable old Wirthin, and while supper was preparing thankfully rested our 
worn and weary bodies, listening later for an hour or two to some pleasant 
Volkslieder and jodelling choruses, with a musical accompaniment from 
Zither and guitar, and a wonderful wooden instrument called Holzgelichter, 
which at each touch of the little sticks gave out sweet clear notes, inde- 
scribable, alas! except in the thought that an angel in pattens was singing 
somewhere. And so, with an interchange of friendly talk and conjuring 
and sketch-books on our part, and singing from the peasants, our day 
drew to a close; and while we slept, too soundly even to dream of its 
misadventures or fatigues, we woke to bright sunshine and glad plannings 
for another happy day amongst the hills. 

A late breakfast at the luxurious hour of eight, a quiet drive through 
the pleasant country in a good carriage,—blessed be the man who invented 
springs!—a soft air scented with new-mown hay and crushed flowers 
drying on the high crossed poles that made the fields look full of great 
bears holding out embracing arms, or meek Capuchins standing with bowed 
heads, brought us to Mayrhofen, where we found a little room perched in 
the balcony, very cool and airy, with lattice-work sides, through which 
we looked down on an amusing little world below :—fat blue-eyed children 
toddling about with the inevitable big baby, peasants resting with their 
cattle, smoking and ruminant, an investigating cow endeavouring to 
establish itself in a cosy stable, from which it was driven by a young 
Tyroler with ironical hootings, to the dismay of the fat children among 
whom it immediately plunged, an alarming guggle from the baby premonitory 
of a scream, bringing an anxious mother from a wash-house, whose sturdy 
arms speedily routed the enemy and restored peace. Our guides, who 
had followed us in an Finspiinner, appeared, elevating an alpenstock on 
which hung, waving in the breeze, ‘‘a banner with a strange device” in 
the shape of F.’s knickerbockers—which, haying been thoroughly washed 
during the night after his tramp down the mountain, had now to be 
dried en route. 

That ride to the Karlsteg was one never to be forgotten. Great 
rocks piled one upon another in chaotic confusion made the path, marked 
by a long slide here and there on the smooth stone where a hoof had 
begun a glissade. If it had been all up hill or all down, one might in time 
have become reconciled to the movement, but the hillocks were so small 
that each unfortunate beast formed an arc of a circle, and the still more 
unfortunate rider was first thrown forward almost on its head and then 
jerked over the tail. The path was in places so narrow that though a 
mule could pass, panniers, or anything so insignificant as the feet of the 
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riders, had not been taken into account. After escaping being crushed 
between the rocks in a narrow defile, with a sudden lunge the animal would 
tun a corner and stand panting, its foreleg slipping on a loose stone 
edging the path, and your boots hanging over a precipice. A pleasant 
position, truly, for those who cannot keep their seat at any given angle of 
saddle or steed ! 

Lovely clematis with bright blue blossoms hung from the rocks; 
the woods, as ever, were full of the sweet spring fragrance ; birds sung in 
the trees, and the torrent roared with a mighty voice as the masses of 
water fell with a great leap into the hissing cauldron below, and rocks and 
hill-side showed out dimly through the whirl of spray. It is only with an 
effort that the mind can so far triumph over matter as properly to appreciate 
such a scene, when the boots belonging to it are in the uncomfortable 
position mentioned above. 

‘ There is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” and in the 
course of our travels how many bursts of eloquence have not been cut 
short by a sudden slip or stumble on the part of the most promising- 
looking steed or most sure-footed of humans ! 

As the echo caught the roar of the water it sent it to us mockingly, 
as though a hundred spirits of the stream laughed back at us, and old 
Kuhleborn himself might have grown out of the mist and steam and 
defied us, as we passed on to find the still bed of the river higher up, 
and eat and drink, and profane those quiet places by mortal hunger and 
wonderment and laughter. Pleasantly the old Folk-lore grows into 
its own surroundings, and we have time to muse over it as we rest 
idly by the water, sheltered from a sudden shower by the strong roof of 
the old bridge, picturing to ourselves Undine’s sweet white face smiling 
out of the spray, or fading away, pathetically mournful, as the wind sung 
her dirge through the pine-boughs; and up through the gorge, as night 
falls and clouds gather black and threatening, may still come, for aught 
we know, the weird Erl Kénig or the Wild Huntsman and his spectral 
hounds. The dark hollows of these very rocks were full once of little 
enomes and demons: good little gobbos, some of them, who gave dowries 
to pretty maidens, and wreaked fell judgment on prosperous iniquity. 
We had read all these stories long ago, in those sweet old days when 
everything was truth to us; and for the sake of that happy time we spoke 
of the old myths reverently, sighing because we were wiser and perhaps 
somewhat sadder also. 

Soundly we slept that night in the big rooms at Zell, and loudly 
demonstrative was the good Wirthin at parting. We gave her a packet of 
our English tea—so called in contradistinction to the dried hay or carefully 
preserved twigs with which we had been favoured at many good hostelries. 
Her admiration of our teapot was boundless: she evidently regarded it 
as a valuable piece of family plate, as C. always carried it in a chamois- 
leather case and polished it carefully each morning; and E.’s statement 
of its having cost less than three Giilden was regarded as a vague anecdote 
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totally destitute of truth, or too intimately connected with the conjuring 
of the night before, which had driven the good woman from the room with 
a cry of, ‘‘ Was fiir Hexerei ! ”’ 

Madame and the little Kammerméidchen quite clung to us at parting, 
bringing us bouquets of sweet fresh flowers and imploring us to 
return. 

* Wollen Sie nicht gewiss zuruckkommen, oder jedenfalls uns recom- 
mandiren ; nicht wahr?” with a sudden eye to business and a tender 
pressure of our hands. 

The bugles had sounded merrily and the Freiwillige were ranged in 
order before the door as we drove away. Of those great brave awkward 
peasants, how many may not have fallen, silently gathered in by the 
grim Prussian death, before the grass they had been mowing that early 
spring morning had turned dry and golden under their old roofs at 
home ! 

The Tyroler in these mountain valleys are an honest people, strong 
in their simple beliefs and diligent in prayers. Often we heard them 
chaunting a solemn thanksgiving round the great table on which a mighty 
stew of beans or polenta waited the onslaught of their wooden spoons: 
masters and herdsmen and the women of the house, each in their place, 
as in the good old Saxon times, when churl and hind ate plum-porridge 
at a festival, sitting below the salt. 

Good faithful hearts, true to ‘‘Gott und Kaiser,” fighting vainly for 
a broken cause and a fatal creed! God grant that from that baptism of 
blood a new fatherland may arise, strengthened and purified, and worthy 
of its great destiny in the future ! 
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Stone Edge. 
ne 
CHAPTER I. 


THE Lone Moor. 


shire 





On one of the highest, dreariest, coldest and bleakest of the 
hills stands a little old grey ‘‘ Hall.” When it was built (the date 1630 
is over the door) the whole hill-side must have been moorland; but tho 
ugly squares of field surrounded by bare stone walls, with their scanty 
crops of barley, and oats, and rushy grass, are encroaching fast on the 
purple heather which constituted its only beauty. The almost intermin- 
able ascent which leads to it across the lone moor, never steep,—long, 
slow, and tiresome—was merely a track with deep ruts, almost impassable 
in winter. Yet it must have been a house once of some pretension: the 
advancing gables with their stone balls and heavy coping had each its 
double-mullioned six-light window; there were carved mantelj ces and 
oak wainscoting within, and without an elaborate balustrade surmounted the 
irregular old wall and flanked the very handsome massive stone pillars with 
their great globes which shut in a little paved court opening on the lane. 

It was within a stone’s-throw of some of the most splendid scenery in 
that beautiful county. From the top of the Edge was a magnificent view 
over hill and dale, rock and hanging woods. In a steep cleft a mile or 
two from the house ran a deep valley, whose cliffs and ‘tors’ rose sheer 
from the tumbling river at the bottom, with beautiful foliage fringing the 
precipitous walls of rock,—a dale which tourists came from all parts to 
see ; but the little grey old house turned its back sullenly on it all, crept 
sufficiently down the hill on the wrong side as if to shut out the view, 
and turned savagely to contemplate its own dreary hill-sides, bare and 
high without grandeur, cold and exposed without gaining anything by its 
elevation. 

In the early days when it was built, it must have been easier than 
now to maintain a “‘ family of distinction ;” for on the estate, by no means 
very large, to which Stone Edge Hall belonged, there were no less than 
three of these little old manor-houses, each with its once Catholic chapel 
attached to it, now turned into a barn or cowshed, possessed once by a family 
whose pedigree was to be found in county chronicles and old monuments. 

It was the end of October, but the wretched little crop of half-ripe 
oats was still uncarried. In those bleak regions, before the days of 
draining, the corn was often overtaken by snow before it could be reaped. 

‘* It’s a scratting world we live in,” said the old farmer who inhabited 
the Hall, coming in from the vain attempt to rescue it, and throwing 
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himself on the settle by the great open fire. ‘‘I wunna fash mysen any 
longer o’ this fashion ; if th’ ould squire will ha’ his rent, happen he may 
just come and fish it out wi’ a ladle, the grun’s as fu’ o’ watter as the 
pond-head.”’ 

‘‘ Will ye ha’ some parritch, feyther,” said a tall, slight woman, with 
a very sweet sad expression—his wife, though she was some forty years 
younger than himself. 

The only answi* was a grunt, but when he had “ supped” it ina 
bowl with a wooden spoon on his knee, his humour seemed to improve 
enough for speech. 

‘‘ Where’s Cassandra ?”’ he said. 

‘Gone down to fetch some yeast from Morehead.” 

‘* She’s ever gadding, and you're allus o’ th’ fashion o’ abetting on her.” 

His wife silently turned away to her stirring of the washtub, by means 
of a sort of churn called a ‘dolly ”»—a device by which the 
mountaineers had anticipated the idea of the American machine. 

The old man’s complaints went on almost as satisfactorily to himself, 
shouted through the open door. 

‘“‘ Lyddy! and where’s German? He’s off somewhere too, I'll be bound.” 

“‘ Why, he took the milking-stool and the pail not ten minit back; ye 
mun ha’ met him as ye came in,” answered the patient wife. And old 
German had seen him, and did know perfectly where he was, although he 
indulged himself in complaints, as some people do in spirits, though he 
by no means denied himself either in this matter. 

There was nothing whatever that indicated gentle blood in him,— 
quite the contrary. Yet he was descended from a very old family, and 
was the lineal representative of the possessors of one of the most beautiful 
estates in the county. Some generations before, however, the chief of the 
house had disinherited his son, and left the property to his daughter and 
her children ; the heir with his descendants had continued to live not far 
off ever since as very poor farmers. 

‘‘ Bon sang ne peut pas mentir,”’ says the French proverb; but then 
it must be “‘ bon sang,’’ not only ancient, and old German was probably 
not unlike his ancestor the spendthrift outcast. 

Poor Lyddy’s fate had not been a happy one. Left an orphan to shift 
for herself before she was fifteen, she had gone from one farmhouse to 
another for wages barely sufficient to clothe her, and, when old German 
first saw her, she was living at Morehead, the nearest farm to Stone Edge. 
It was one of the defaced old manor-houses, with a beautiful little chapel 
attached to it, the only one which had been preserved in the neighbour- 
hood, and which served as the parish church of the district. Old German, 
whenever he attended service at all, was in the habit of coming there; he 
had watched Lydia’s pale sweet face across the church, and marked her 
unwearied step in the cheese-room and kitchen of the old farmhouse, and 
one day, when he met her alone coming up the steep lane from the mill, 
he accosted her with— 
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“Lass, I've settled for to ma’ thee my wife; thou’rt a housekeeping 
wench and a tidy, and I think thee’ll do; wilt thou be ready for th’ 
asking on next Sabbath ? 

Lyddy looked up much surprised, with a red patch of colour on her 
cheek and a tear in her eye. An alliance with old Ashford was not a 
delightful prospect, but she was too much accustomed to be ordered about 
to have much will of her own in the disposal of herself, and accordingly 
she did as she was bid, going to her husband’s home with no more feeling 
of hope or gratulation than if it had been a fresh dairymaid’s place. Now 
old German’s first wife had been a lady of property, one of the two 
daughters of a prosperous linendraper in the nearest little town, and the 
son and daughter whom she had left were, not unnaturally, especially 
angry and annoyed at their father’s marriage. In the first place, Cassandra 
was only three years younger than the new wife, and in the next place she 
was “nothing but a servant-maid!’’ Miss Cassandra turned the coldest 
of cold shoulders on her meek stepmother, and took every opportunity of 
contemning and crossing her. German was several years younger than his 
sister, and followed her lead. 

There was a little boy born in the due course of time, and poor Lydia, 
who had never had any one before in the world to love, driven in by her 
indifferent husband, who treated her little better than a servant, and seemed 
to have married her on the Mormon principle of getting a dairymaid in 
the cheapest manner, threw her whole heart into her passionate affection 
for her child. He was never out of her arms or her sight; she would 
sit crooning little songs and inarticulate words of fondness for ever in the 
intervals of her hard work, while Cassandra looked on rather scornfully 
at ‘the to-do she made with the brat.” It grew up, however, strong and 
healthy, a beautiful child, afraid of nothing, whom even his coarse old 
father took pleasure in, and who won at last Cassandra’s unwilling testi- 
mony, ‘‘ Well for sure he is a pretty un.” He was about two years old 
when one evening old German returned furiously drunk from the market, 
a not uncommon event with him. Lydia was putting the child to bed, and 
he escaped out of her hands and ran out to meet “daddy” in his little 
shirt, the round fat legs and little bare feet paddling along the dark stones. 
German had been quarrelling, and was in one of his worst tempers and 
half-mad with drink. When the little thing rushed up to him and took 
hold of his leg, he pushed it angrily away. ‘ What did the imp come 
blitherin’ and botherin’ there for?’’ said he. In his blind fury he threw 
the child violently from him ; it fell with its head against the sharp edge 
of the iron fender, and before Lydia, who saw it all, could rush across the 
room, it was lying in a pool of its own blood. She took it up without a 
word, the baby but once opened its eyes and looked at her—one long 
piteous look—and then closed them for ever. 

The frightful shock sobered the wretched old man at once, but there 
was nothing to be done; the child was dead. There was small idea in 
those days of a doctor; he was useless here, and miles away, so no one 
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was sent for. Poor Lydia wandered up and down all that night like one 
crazed with misery. She would not part with the little body, and kept 
stroking and petting it, carrying it in her arms, or putting it to sleep in a 
corner of the settle, where it lay like a beautiful marble image, but with 
that tender look of repose that no marble ever gave. She did not seem 
able to realize that it was dead, and hushed every one who stirred lest its 
rest should be broken, in a way which almost broke Cassandra’s heart. 
It was not till late the next morning, when she sank into a stupor of utter 
exhaustion, that they could take the baby from her. And it was buried 
before she had in any way recovered her senses. 

‘‘ Where’s baby?” she said anxiously, putting one hand to her head 
and feeling with the other by her side, and then she came to herself. 
Then the truth seemed to flash upon her, and her wail as she hid her 
head under the bed-clothes rang in Cassandra’s ears for weeks. And 
now all the generous part of the girl’s nature came out. Her feeling to 
her stepmother altered entirely ; she soothed and petted her like a child, 
she tended and watched over the poor thing in her patient misery, for 
Lydia moved about for months in a sort of maze, hardly understanding 
what was said to her, but lifting up her great eyes sometimes, like a dumb 
wounded thing which does not comprehend, but only suffers ; till at last, 
by dint of sheer love and watchful care, she won her soul back, though 
shivering and cold and cheerless, to life again. From that time it was 
beautiful to see the love between the two. Cassandra’s was the strongest 
will, the stoutest heart, the highest spirits—she defended her gentle step- 
mother against the old man’s selfishness and tyranny ; she warmed her by 
her love and cheered her by her hearty joyousness; and in her quieter 
way, Lyddy, without a moment’s hesitation or a word’s remark, would 
have walked through fire and water for her stepdaughter’s sake. Her whole 
soul was devoted to making her happy. 

Cassandra was a magnificent lassie. The Scandinavian blood runs in 
these northern races, which are larger and stronger than those in the 
southern counties, stouter made, both mind and body. She had some- 
thing, however, of the rich colouring of more southern latitudes, great 
dark eyes and masses of dark hair, a rich brown and red bloom on her 
cheek, a merry arch look in her eyes, and a curious natural ease and 
courtesy—manners which would have been pronounced perfect in any 
drawing-room. As before said, her mother had been a lady of property ; 
but it was property only in expectation ; and old Ashford, after the fashion 
of his temper, had quarrelled desperately with his father-in-law, who, in 
revenge, left the whole of his money to his other child, cutting off Mrs. 
Ashford altogether. The ill-blood had of course descended to the next 
generation in the farmer’s mind, and he never allowed his children to go 
near their aunt and uncle, who had retired from “ public life ” after keeping 
a small ale-house, and lived in great ease and dignity on their savings, 
having no children of their own, in a little square house close to the dusty 
road near the small town higher up the valley. 
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Lydia, like many other very quiet people, had a strong will of her 
own, when sufficiently moved to exert it by anything she thought right, and 
she was quite determined that, as regarded the children, the breach should 
be healed, and the advantages of the connection secured. And what is 
the difference between obstinacy and firmness, but that intelligence is 
wanting in the first, to show what are the proper objects for which will 
ought to be exerted ? 

The first time that she propounded the idea that it would be right for 
the two to go and see their aunt, German fell into a frightful passion and 
declared that the Devil himself shouldn’t make him consent. About a 
month after Lyddy began again exactly as if not a word had been said. 
The old man was as dogged as ever, but not so violent; the third time he 
was quite silent, and went out of the house. And now Lyddy’s strategies 
were pointing to the final assault. ‘I’ve a heerd that Bessie Broom have 
a been very ill,” said she one day, when with his pipe and his glass of 
ale he sat in the sunshine in a more peaceful disposition than usual ; ‘and 
when Nanny Elmes”’ (the pedlar and news-carrier,) ‘‘ went to Youlcliffe, 
I sent a comb frae the last honey, and for to hope as how she were a’ a 
better fashion.”’ 

‘¢ And how dared ye to be a sending my things to them as I choose to 
ha’ nought to do wi'?”’ 

“‘Tt were my own,” said Lyddy, submissively ; ‘“‘old Sammy giv’ me 
the skep when I had a nursed him wi’ his confirmation on the flungs ; and 
the heather honey’s a deal thought on in some parts.” 

‘‘ And what did they say ?”’ growled German. 

“ They’ve a sent Cassandra as pretty a spot for a gownd as ever you 
saw, and hopes as how she'd be let come and sce ‘em at next wakes; and 
a piece for a weskit, yalla and brown and red, very neat, for you.” 
(Poor Lyddy shrewdly suspected that it was intended for German junior, 
but she took the chance.) 

‘«* And what shall I do with such finery ?”’ said the old man, sulkily, 
but fingering the bright tissue all the same. 

‘‘ Tt cam frae Manchester this fall and was a new pattern, they wrote, 
just out,”’ answered Lydia. 

The vanity of new clothes is by no means usurped by womankind, 
or for that matter any other kind of vanity. German kept the “ weskit,”’ 
made up with fustian sleeves and back asa sort of jacket—a garment 
much affected in those parts—which Lyddy got ready with all haste. 

‘‘T’'ll ma’ it good to thee, German my lad, an I ha’ to save for a 
twelvemonth, for I reckon ’twas for thee thy aunt giv’ it,” said she to the 
boy, who was standing over her watching her nimble fingers. 

‘‘Nay, mother, it ma’s naught to me; let my feyther ha’ it, and 
welcome ; but thee’ll strive as I may get my turn too some day ?” 

The first time old Ashford came forth in his new jacket Lydia observed 
quietly, ‘ Old Nanny’s here ; she’s going to Youlcliffe, and I shall send 
word as the weskit is very comfable, as you was a wearing of it, and that 
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Cassandra thanks un kindly, and will be over to the feast come Saturday 
se’nnit.”’ 

Old German made a wry face and a grunt; but with the fatal garment 
clinging to his very back, his mouth was shut: he did not like to say no 
before Nanny who had just come into the house, and went out sulkily at 
the door. 

«Am I to go?” said Cassie, looking in eagerly on her return from an 
expedition to carry down eggs to the valley below. Lydia smiled. 

‘* Yes, child,” said Nanny. ‘And now about your cloes: them hats 
ayn’t wore now,” said she solemnly, with her head on one side like a 
bird ; ‘the more’s the pity, they suit some folks rarcly, they do,” and 
she looked critically at the beautiful girl before her. The old English 
costume lingered still among the hills, as picturesque a dress as many that 
are studied and admired in Italy and Switzerland. Cassie had on a large 
black flat hat, with no crown, only a rising in the middle, “an oat-cake 
hat,” as it was called, held on chiefly by the strings, a “ quilt”’ petticoat 
of blue ‘‘ calamanca,”’ a red cloak and brown stockings, with buckles in 
her shoes. 

‘«* What must I wear ?”’ said she anxiously. Like many other beautiful 
people she was nervously anxious to be “ just like other people.” 

‘Ah, she mun ha’a bonnet; can ye bring her one, Nanny?” said 
Lydia. ‘‘ There’s a ribbon was her mother’s, and some other bits o’ 
things. Mebbe you'll trust us, Nanny, an I canna pay now?” added she. 

“Trust ye, child! Why, I'd trust ye wi’ all the money in the king’s 
counting-house—an I’d got it,” she added, as a saving clause, as she went 
away. 

During the next fortnight Ashford entirely ignored the visit, and was 
only somewhat more cross and oracular than usual. In those very 
secluded regions where events are rare, a fact is none the less esteemed or 
supposed to be worn threadbare as a topic for conversation because it has 
been used every week for thirty years or more. One day as he came in 
from the field to dinner he began as if he had never mentioned it before : 
“‘ They’re bad uns at Youlcliffe. Joshua Stracey he sold me a keow (now 
come eight year,) was the best i’ th’ all country side, says he ; and I says 
to he, warn’t she queer about the shouthers? And he says to me, she 
were a rare milker, and there weren’t such a one not nowhere round ; 
and Toosday she were just swelled like a barrel, and o’ Sunday marn’n she 
were dead! And he said she were overdruvy! Ovyerdruy! and we were a 
matter of four hours coming from Youlcliffe.”’ 

Now this grievance of the cow was of ancient date and bitter 
memory. Old Ashford had gone to law about it and had lost his suit, 
and his wrongs rankling in his mind came rambling out whenever the 
sluice of words was opened, however far removed from the outrage itself. 
He had long been friends with Joshua Stracey, one of the sharpest cattle- 
dealers about ; his slow obstinate old nature taking great pride in holding 
its own against a man who got the better of most people. ‘ He never 
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choused me,” was his frequent boast. At last, in an evil hour of con- 
fidence over their ale, he told his crony of a certain filly on which he had 
his eye,—‘ the owner didn’t know what a rare nag ’twould turn out,”— 
and Ashford had offered some low sum which the man refused, but they 
were drawing closer and were haggling over a matter of five shillings, when 
Joshua stepped in privately, bought the foal over his head, reared it, and 
sold it for a large sum. Ashford never forgot nor forgave this enormity, 
and when the two old men met at market or fair there was much ado to 
prevent their fighting. A sort of feud, a bitter hatred and desire for 
revenge arose, brooded over in a manner which we can hardly conceive in 
these days when one feeling and idea succeeds another so rapidly that 
none have the time to rankle as they did in the old days. Therefore it 
was with undiminished rancour that old German once more began on his 
wrongs as he flung himself down on the three-cornered chair ready for 
his dinner. 

‘‘ He'll come to the gallows yet, he will, and I dunno see what call ony 
o’ mine hae to go to Youlcliffe at all.”’ 

Nobody replied. Lydia was putting the last touch to a saucepan 
containing a savoury something in which onions bore a large share ; and 
Cassie, who was ironing her little bits of finery for the next day, removed 
them in much haste. Her father cast a grim look at her, and then at 
German, who had just come in from the field, and stood against the dresser 
talking to his sister as he waited for his dinner. Ashford did not like 
to see people enjoying themselves, and he therefore turned sharply 
on the lad. 

‘¢ German, there’s a moudewarp * ma’s no end o’ wark alongside the 
Bogle’s Mead. Why han’t ye set a trap till it, I say? Ye’re a pretty 
fellow for a farmer.” 

“T’ll see to a trap, but Cassie mun bring some wire from Youlcliffe. 
I han’t got none. Is the pottage ready, mother? It’s a very pretty smell 
is onions,” said German, to make a diversion. 

‘They're but poor critturs down at Youlcliffe,” the old man went on 
sententiously, “‘and as proud as turkeycocks. J wouldn’t go near ’em 
not for sixpence. I cum of an ancient, old family, I do; and Broom’s 
nobbut i’ th’ public line, for all they cock their heads so high. The king 
he says to my ancestor—they was out hunting, and Warrior Ashford he 
had a big grey horse as went over every thinck. And King Henry VI. 
says he, ‘Sell me that horse;’ and my ancestor he says, ‘No, please 
your Majesty, not at no price.’ ‘What!’ says the king, riled like, ‘ is 
there nowt as you'd sell him for? Ill gie anything ye ask.’ ‘ Well,’ 
says the warrior, ‘if ye’ll gie me Shining Cliff for a bedding-nook and 
Briery Bed for a watering-place, I'll take them for the horse.’ Then 
one of the courtiers ups and says, ‘ Why, they’re two of the best estates 
you've got hereabouts, please your Majesty.’ ‘ King orno king,’ says King 





* “ Telling me of the moldwarp and the ant,” says Hotspur.—Henry IV. Act iii. 
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Henry VI., ‘I'll keep to my word,’ and so he did, and he took the horse, 
and gived the warrior the property, and they’re the best part of the 
estate now.” 

“The warrior mun ha’ been a big man 0’ war, a judging by his 
sword,” said Lydia, turning to a formidable weapon which hung by the 
fire, and too happy to keep the conversation on interests three hundred 
years old. ‘I allus think o’ Gideon when I hear tell on un.” 

‘Tt mun hae been queer, too, a skewering chaps right through wi’ that 
long bit o’ steel,” added the unwarlike German, anxious to help his mother 
in keeping off aggravating topics by this historical line of discourse. 

“Ye dunno know nowt about it,” said his father, contemptuously. 
‘¢‘Them wos fine times in the ould days, and there’s nowt like it now. 
There’s the wakes, as Cassie ma’s such a rout about” (the poor girl 
had not uttered a word); ‘‘ why, they’re nothink to what they were i’ th’ 
ould times. I've a heerd my grandfather tell how they used to dance and 
make merry wi’ the bagpipes. Where’s the bagpipes now I'd like to 
know ?” 

‘‘ What's them ?” said German. 

‘‘They’se pigs’ bags as ye squeeze music out on,” answered his father, 
rising to go back to the field; ‘but it’s o’ no use spaining to yo’ as is so 
ignorant like, and has niver scen nowt!” 

“He mun be a queer un, mun Joshua,” said German, curiously, to 
his sister as they went out. Joshua was almost the only stranger of 
whom he ever heard, and the commodity was too rare, even by name, at 
Stone Edge for the dissipation of talking of him to be despised. ‘* Hearken 
by feyther, and he mun hae horns and a tail. I should like fine for to 
sce un.” 

“‘ Nay, dunna thee say so,” said Cassandra; ‘he mun be a bad un. 
What for would’st thou want to hae any dealings wi’ bad folk?” she 
added, anxiously, with a woman’s fear of stepping out of the ancient ways. 
German was turning into the yard to drive the cart-horses out to water at 
the great stone troughs in the lane, and she followed him with a jug and 
a pail, for the water was considered better for tea and the dairy than that 
of the well in the house. She pulled a green fern-leaf as usual, and put 
it where the rill trickled over a stone out of the hill-side, and thus made 
a tiny spout for the water, and as she stood waiting for it to fill her cans, 
and the big cart-horses drank at the lower trough with a loud inspiration, 
the tips of their noses daintily set.on the surface of the water, German 
went on,— 

“ Joshua have a got a lad, Nanny telled me, as were up at Moreheal 
arter his feyther’s business last Wissuntide.. Kverybody goes i’ th’ world 
but me. Feyther mun think my yead’s like yon balls upo’ th’ stone 
posteses, as I’m never to have an out. There’s a firetail,” said the boy, 
interrupting the recital of his wrongs to throw a stone at a redstart. 

“‘T’m main glad thou’st missed the poor bird,” said Cassie, smiling, 
‘¢°*Twouldn’t ha’ mended what’s «miss wi’ thee to hae broken its wing. 
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I’m a’most sorry that it’s I as was ast to aunt Bessie’s. I’ve a big mind 
to let thee go ithstead.” 

‘‘Nay,” said the boy, “that would never do; thee and me’s not one 
for aunt Bessie. Wimen likes wimen mostly for to chatter wi’ un. But 
mebbe thou could’st bring in a word for me, easy like, not all one asa 
message frae me. There were a cart one fair time, I heard, at Youlcliffe,” 
he added, with a deep sigh, “ wi’ alion and a bear, or summat o’ that sort, 
inside, and a big pictur outside, Buxton’s boy telled me. There’s a many 
things to be learnt down i’ th’ town too, as thou knowest nowt about ;—how 
should a wench?” said German, with the magnificent contempt of boydom 
for femality. ‘Cattle and prices, and ploughs, and sich like ;—and I dunno 
scarce know my own uncle not by sight sin’ I were a little un, as could 
learn me a’ them things; and what for?” he added, bitterly. ‘‘ Because 
my grandad left his money as he chused. I dunno care for’s money, but 
tis hard as I canna go and see the wild beasts and the world a bit, when, 
as one mid say, it’s a’ at one’s own aunt’s door, And then feyther threeps 





it at me as if it’s my fault!” 





CHAPTER II. 
THE WAKES. 


Tue wakes are a very important institution. In the Puritanic tabooing of 
amusement among the Methodists in the hills, it is one of the few oppor- 
tunities for it which has still been left undisturbed. ‘The feast” is 
determined by the saint’s day to whom the church of each village is dedi- 
cated, although the fierce old Puritan-Protestants who celebrate it would 
be horrified if they knew that they were keeping a ‘“‘ Papist festival.” 

On the Saturday before they began, Cassandra, with a beating heart, 
set out with her bundle in her hand containing her new gown—the admired 
“< spot ’’—upon this her first outing into the world, with much the same 
feelings that a young lady performs her entrance into the same. ‘‘ There 
is a great deal of human nature in the world.” 

«Thee mun just get to Youlcliffe as thee can,”’ said her father sulkily. 

‘‘ German, thou’st put off thy kytle * and carry thee sister’s things to 
th’ auld mill, I'll be boun,” whispered Lydia. ‘It shall be thy turn next, 
my lad,” she added; ‘‘ he wunna gie consent for both yet awhile.” 

Six miles of the white limestone road, dusty and glaring, made even 
Cassandra’s strong young limbs glad to reach her aunt’s door. She had not 
been to Youlcliffe for nearly seven years, as, since the quarrel about the 
money, her father had never allowed her to go near the place ; and it was 
with a curious feeling of strangeness and knowledge that she made out the 
little square red house of which its owners were very proud, with a border 
of brilliant flowers in front—marigold and stock and larkspur. 








* Kertl—garment, short blouse. 
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Mrs. Broom was leaning over the wicket-gate, and welcomed her niece 
from afar, loudly and warmly. She was a little round fat woman, with a 
pleasant jovial face, adorned with a cap whose ample border, the same 
yidth all round, with red and yellow flowers at regular intervals, rivalled 
a sunflower in magnificence, or even the great sun himself—a relic of the 
old public days. 

‘‘ Well, child, and it’s kindly welcome thou art, and a long time thou’st 
been a coming ; but I reckon it ain’t thy fault ; thou’st ha’ been main glad, 
I take it, to come out o’ yon dull place. And now let me look at thee 
arter all these years. Thee’st got thy mother’s cyes and hair, and a good 
deal o’ her look; but, ch, thee’st a long way off o’ her! She were a 
bonny lass; she were like me, only she were small. Thee hast thee 
feyther’s height.” 

Other people were of opinicn that Cassandra was very much hand- 
somer than her mother, but who ever heard relations acknowledge this ? 
A patronizing shake of the head is all that the prettiest girl ever gets, and 
*‘ Ah, but you should have seen her mother in her prime.’ In fact, beauty 
ought to have died out of the world altogether, in such repeated failures 
as poor nature is supposed to make. 

‘“‘ See thee, child,” said the old woman, proudly doing the honours of 
her ten feet of pleasure-ground, and taking hold of a China rose ; ‘ parson 
paid five shilling’ for it not a twelvemon’ back, and gardener giv’ me a 
slip. Ain’t it a beauty? But this wind sore daunts flowers, it jades ‘um a 
very deal. And now come in, dearie, and ma’ thyself at whaom.”’ 

And very much at home Cassandra began soon to feel as she went up 
and down helping her aunt in the multifarious preparations of that very 
notable woman for the feast. She had not been there very long when a 
tall pleasant-looking young fellow looked in at the door. 

‘I’m main sorry Master Broom ayn’t to home. I'd a message for 
him, and feyther’s in a vast o’ hurry for to know the answer.” 

‘“‘ Sit ye down, Roland Stracey, and bide a bit ; ye'll be sure for to see 
him long o’ five minutes or so; he’s a sore one for’s tea, is th’ ould man ; 
he canna abide to wait, can’t Nathan. Here’s my niece from Stone Edge.” 

Cassandra gave a little start, and looked curiously at the son of her 
father’s foe. She was a little frightened and a little flurried, but she was 
only shy, not awkward, and though she blushed, she smiled, and though she 
drew back instead of coming forward, she did not look the less attractive 
for that. She was a very pretty picture with her modest beauty and her 
courteous shyness. A beautiful girl is very interesting to most people (ill- 
regulated minds, as the worshippers of ugliness now-a-days would say), so 
is the daughter of one’s father’s enemy; but to combine both attractions is 
to be irresistible, both before and since the days of Juliet; and accordingly 
Roland Stracey found the hour into which Mrs. Broom’s five minutes 
expanded, only too short, and he even thought Nathan’s arrival exceed- 
ingly ill-timed at the end of it. Not that he had much to do with Cas- 


sandra; he hardly indeed spoke to her, but he was very eloquent to her aunt; 
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and though he was son toa cattle-dealer of no great reputation, he was a 
modest, well-behaved young fellow, “a quict lad” as his father said rather 
contemptuously ; and he made himself so agreeable to Mrs. Broom, who had 
known and loved his dead mother, that she asked him to look in for tea at 
the wakes. At last, having long outstayed his time, with his father’s future 
reproaches sounding in his ears, he got up unwillingly to go. He turned 
when he reached the door, and looked back at Cassandra his mute farewell. 
The evening sun shone on her tall and noble form and the grand outline 
of her features which seemed to transfigure the little gray old parlour. 
‘‘She’s like a queen,” said poor Roland to himself, humbly. ‘‘ What am I 
that she should fancy me?” 

The next day was Sunday, and Mrs. Broom was bustling about in her 
bonnet nearly an hour before it was necessary to start for service. 

‘‘ We're main proud of our spire,”’ said she, as she panted up the steep 
path and squeezed with infinite difficulty through the narrow stone open- 
ings which serve as stiles, ‘‘ and it’s as pratty a congregation as lives.” 

As they performed what to Cassandra was the awful ceremony of 
walking up the middle aisle, many a head turned round to look, and 
Cassandra in her nervous shyness took the notice which she excited as a 
reflection on her bonnet, which she perceived by the innate perception of 
millinery (which after all is only a phase of observation inherent in most 
women,) was of the wrong shape, and on the rest of her clothes, which she 
felt certain were of the wrong fashion; and therefore, when she reached 
her uncle’s pew, she sat down in a humiliated state of mind and hid her face 
gladly. By-and-by the less devout worshippers came in as the clergyman 
appeared, and she observed Roland Stracey walk into a pew not very far 
ofi—where, however, she could not see him except by turning her head a 
little: and this only happened once, when her aunt, roused by “the 
Belief”’ out of a sleepy fit, knocked down her umbrella and her book and 
her handkerchief and her spectacles, and Cassandra, in a blinding state of 
confusion at the commotion and her own grovelling under the bench 
necessary to recover the property, turned her head the least bit in the 
world for sympathy towards Roland, and caught his eyes, fixed probably 
on the preacher (her own head and the pulpit were both in a straight line 
from him), in which case his strict attention did him the greatest credit. 

' The old church was grander than anything she had ever seen. There 
were most original old frescoes representing the Apostles with big staring 
eyes, and scrolls issuing out of their mouths bearing pious observations, 
which went sprawling over the chancel arch and roof in a great expenditure 
of blue, supposed to represent heaven. She thought she had never scen 
anything so beautiful. Indeed, except that involuntary appeal to Roland, 
she never once thought of him, but was absorbed in the magnificence 
about her and the splendour of the music, where three fiddles, a bassoon, 
and a violoncello were all struggling for the mastery, screeching like mad. 

“Twas like a little heaven below,” said poor Cassandra to her aunt, 
with a glow of delight, as they began to move slowly out with the crowd. 
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‘‘ Look, child,” said the old woman, clawing hold of her near the door 
and dragging her up to a beautiful altar tomb of a recumbent warrior in 
full armour, with a great two-handed sword by his side. ‘‘ Yon’s one 
as belongs to your people; they call him Warrior Ashford.” 

Cassandra did as she was bid, but her attention was disturbed by 
knowing that Roland had come up just behind her. She did not see him, 
as she had never turned her head ; she had not even heard him, for their 
acquaintance was of too short a date to enable her to distinguish his 
footstep, and in the trampling of feet it would have been impossible, and 
yet she knew it as well as if she had both seen and heard. 

‘It’s a very pretty piece of work,” said Roland, not addressing her. 
* See thee how thoe joints 1’ th’ armour is set, like as if they were natural ; 
I canna think how they done it.” 

‘«Tt’s like a many things, if ye set you mind to’t you'll find out how, 
Master Roland,”’ said the old lady, smartly ; ‘‘and now make haste, Cassie, 
for I’m clean clammed and drouthed, and I want my dinner. Ye’'ll not 
forget to-morrow at tea, Mr. Roland ?” 

Now tea is a moveable festival, varying according to the latitude of 
the country and class. ‘Gentecl”’ tea may be even as late as half-past 
six; but Mrs. Broom was not genteel, and her guests were expected so 
soon after two that not a minute of rest had she or Cassandra from her 
preparations all that morning. 

“ Thou’st a lucky hand wi’ the butter, I will say that, my wench,” said 
her aunt, admiringly. ‘‘ Set out the girdle-cakes at top, and the rasps and 
the honey frae yer feyther, wi’ the pikilets.”’ 

«Twas Lyddy sent it, aunt Bessie,” said Cassandra. 

‘¢ And the t’a down to draw. ‘To be sure, how dear it do be,” the old 
woman went on, without hearing any tongue but her own. 

And in a few minutes after they were ready the little room was as 
full as the honeycomb itself. 

Cassandra was wholly engrossed in serving; indeed it was far more 
to her taste than sitting grand with her pocket-handkerchief spread upon 
her lap, pouring her tea solemnly into her saucer. Very deft and handy 
she was in all her movements, and Roland’s eyes followed her up and 
down, watching the grace there is in doing anything really well. 

‘¢ You'd be a treasure in the public line,” said her uncle, approvingly. 

‘She'll ha’ a farm o’ her own and plenty to do in it, I take it,” 
answered aunt Bessie, with a toss of her head. 

At last old Nathan, after his seventh cup of tea, declared he “ couldn't 
swalla a drop more, and that Cassie mun ha’ hers, ‘ by’r lady,’ mun she.” 
And she sat down at the corner of the side-table while her aunt poured 
out the last cup of bitter cold decoction, and Roland, in a shamefaced way, 
at doing work ‘which only females ought to,” brought her the poor 
remains of the bread-and-butter and cake ; but he was almost instantly 
called away by the demands of “ society.” 

It was a very unsatisfactory day. He had not exchanged a word with 
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her ; and somehow the merrymaking seemed dull, and the time-honoured 
jokes stupid, as he tried vainly to get near her. 

Everything, however, comes at last to an end, even a ——-shire tea; 
and presently at dusk there was a gencral move, and shawling and bonnct- 
ing, and leaye-taking, and elaborate thanks at the door-sill, and again at 
the wicket-gate. 

Roland remained behind the ret; ; he had provided himself with some 
excuse of business, to be “handy” in case of an opportunity, and he now 
flung out his grappler, and began on Nathan :—‘“ My father says about the 
cow—” and he fumbled for a letter in his pocket. 

‘“‘ Keep it till to-morrow, lad ; I canna do nought i’ th’ business line. 
I’m clean done and wored out wi’ pleasuring,” answered Nathan, yawning. 

Roland had emptied the heterogeneous contents of his pocket on a 
vacant corner of the dresser, and among them lay a white, half-opened 
rose. <A rose does not look the better for being stuffed into a hole with 
papers and string, and a knife, and a handkerchief; and he looked almost 
as rueful as his rose. 

“JT brought it this arternoon,’”’ he said, almost angrily, looking at 
Cassandra, though he could scarcely see her where she stood in the 
twilight. ‘‘ And there were so many folk, and it were a rare un, too, 
as growed o’ th’ rectory garden-wall.” 

‘‘ Brought the cow! Growed on the rectory wall! Why, the lad’s 
gone clean crazy. Well, well ; we'll see about it, sin’ wakes isover. Time 
for all things, man,” said old Nathan, who was not in love, and if he ever 
had been had got over it forty years before; so it was pardonable if 1 
did not interpret its short-hand, or read between the lines of Roland's 
discourse. But when he was gone out of sight—not a minute before— 
Cassandra took up the half-dead rose and hid it in her bosom. 

In the course of the next few days they met several times, and cnce at 
a return tea to Mrs. Broom’s great feast. ‘I saw he was very much in 
love with her, for he sat by her at dinner, and never spoke a word to her 
the whole time,”’ was the remark of a very keen observer in a different line 
of life; and ete Roland gave this proof of his affection very pertinaciously, 
for he was a modest lad. 

At the end of her holiday Cassandra returned home with rather a 
sinking heart. Old Ashford was so far right that if his daughter was to 
live entirely at Stone Edge, it was as well that she should not know that the 
world contained anything more cheerful than that dreary spot. She had 
been petted and admired and amused, and the contrast was rather over- 
whelming. At first it was a great delight to communicate all the new 
world of life she had seen to Lyddy and her brother, though she never 
mentioned Roland; but as they knew none of the people or places 
and could not spur her with intelligent questions, even this pleasure soon 
failed, and Lyddy sighed a little to sce how the brilliant spirits in which 
she so delighted were sobering down. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A Mornine@ VIsIt. 


Tue back of the old Hall was the most cheerful part of the place. Our 

neestors, even in these exposed spots, seem to have had a curious fear of 
heat. The halls are generally on the cool side of the hills, and the living- 
rooms look to the north. ‘The great old kitchen at Stone Edge, however, 
which stretched right across the house, was bright and pleasant. One 
high wide-mullioned window looked out on the remains of the Hall 
garden, with its ruined yew hedges and a straggling rosebush or two. The 
other side opened on the straw-yard, surrounded by cattle-pens, where 
flights of wheeling pigeons, hosts of chickens, wallowing ducks and pigs, 
lived together in picturesque confusion, and quite as much quarrelling 
and oppression and selfishness were to be seen as in the most civilized 
community. Cassie’s pets were without number,—a milk-white calf, a 
dog which would dart ont at command and bring home a chicken in its 
mouth unhurt, a cat the sworn friend of the dog, and sundry top- 
knotted hens. 

All this was overlooked from a cosy corner in a deep window-seat cut 
out of the thickness of the great old stone wall, garnished with a faded red 
cushion, whereon lay two or three tattered hymn-books, an almanack, aud 
Lyddy’s Testament carefully done up in a handkerchief—the whole litera- 
ture of the family. An immense open fireplace, large enough to roast an 
ox, ocespied all the middle space, with seats in the chimney-corner on 
each side, the objects of great ambition—-though, set as they were betwixt 
a scorching heat below and a tremendous draught overhead up the great 
funnel of the chimney reaching to the daylight above, it was more 
honourable than comfortable to sit there. Over it, in strange contrast 
with the strings of onions, the dried herbs and flitches of bacon, were hung 
a helmet and a gigantic two-handed sword. It must have been worn over 
‘¢ Warrior Ashford’s ”’ back, and been drawn over his shoulders, for there 
seemed no other mode of using it. It was a most formidable weapon, and 
the only relic left of the great soldier from whom Ashford was descended, 
—this, and perhaps the big bones which he inherited, though no particle 
of gentle blood seemed to have descended with them. 

It was about a month after the wakes, and the two women had been 
hard at work all the morning in the cheese-room. It is hard work, but 
you will see a slight girl turning one heavy cheese after another by knack 
which a man can hardly lift. 

‘* You're tired, dear heart,”’ said Lydia, looking anxiously and lovingly 
at Cassie, as she stood rather listlessly leaning against the open doorway in 
her pink short gown and blue petticoat; a much prettier as well as more 
convenient dress than the trailing skirts of the present farmers’ wives. 

‘* Nay, I’m none tired—I'm only stupid,” said she, lifting her arms and 
resting them on the wall as high as she could above her, for a change, 
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while she leant her head against them. We only see in the Roman 
peasant, or a Greek statue, how much of grace in motion and attitude are 
jost by our civilized woman’s dress, which does not allow the arms to 
move except in one direction. 

The kitchen was spotlessly clean—‘ redded up ’’—for it was Saturday, 
every paver adorned with a pattern in chalk; the tables, the pewter, and 
the china rubbed up to a sort of sparkling purity, scarcely to be seen but 
in these upland habitations. There was a heap of mending on the little 
three-legged table in the corner, and Lydia turned to study an uncon- 
scionable rent in German’s new kyitle, that Cassie might not feel the 
burden of her watching eyes. The cat rubbed unheeded against the girl— 
who roused herself in a few minutes, however, with a little blush at her 
own thoughts. ‘I'll go and pick th’ apples,” she said. ‘ Feyther says 
they fa’ and dunna rippen ; there’s summat ma’s bad to th’ tails.” 

But she stopped short, and the blush deepened on her face as a young 
man walked suddenly in at the open door. 

‘It’s Roland Stracey, what I met at my aunt’s, mother,” said Cas- 
sandra shyly. She had never used the word before, but had always 
called her “ Lyddy,” first to show her despite and then her love, and it 
was strange and touching to see her take refuge as it were from her own 
sensations under the protection of a ‘* mother.” 

‘* My feyther have a sent me to see arter a kcow, and I thought I'd jist 
look in at Stone Edge on the way,” said the young man, shifting uneasily 
from one leg to the other. 

Now Stone Edge was certainly on the way to no place, except perhaps 
to heaven, and the word made Lydia look up and turn one keen glance on 
Cassandra, who stood with crimson cheeks in the corner of the room and 
gave a glowing look of entreaty in return. 

Lyddy had never gone through the process of love-making herself, but 
it seemed to her a sort of holy and heavenly rite, one to reverence and 
assist in in a serious and earnest fashion, and her grave and gentle welcome 
made the young man’s heart swell as he took the seat offered him, out of 
which the cat and dog—who were lying in the closest friendship—were 
displaced. 

‘‘She’s quite piert is Bessie Broom,” he replied, in answer to 
questions concerning Nathan and his wife which served to break the 
awkwardness of the party. Presently, to the great relief of all, the boy 
German rushed in. 

“T’ve broke my knife!’’ he cried. ‘ Who’s yon?” he went on 
in surprise; but even the unprecedented event of a stranger at Stone 
Edge could not keep him off his woes, and in a lamentable voice he went 
on—‘ TI sot cuttin’ a stick for to take the wapses’ nest to-night (they 
wunna tang now they bite the gooseberries so), and I just laid the 
knife down, when I saw Daft Davie, as fierce as a maggot, cobbing stones 
at the new cauf, and I just gied un a shake for to mind un, when he 
creeps close, whips un up and breaks un wi a laugh like a sereech-owl.” 
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«Shan I get un mended?” said Roland, catching at an excuse for 
coming again. ‘‘ Ye can ha’ mine till it’s done,”’ he added, holding out his 
own. 

‘Eh, hur is a beauty,” said German, looking at it with the enthusiastic 
respect and affection which all men and boys feel for that piece of pro- 
perty. ‘*CouldI get one like un ?—but it'll cost twopence-ha’penny !”’ an 
expression of magnificent meaning in the north. ‘And I hanna got but 
ninepence.” 

“TI owe thee for the weskit, lad,’’ said Lyddy. ‘I have na saved above 
thirteenpence upo’ th’ eggs yet, but there’s more coming,” and she began 
to hunt it out, hidden under cups and odd places on the dresser. 

‘‘ And I’ve got a, new shillin’ as my grandmother giv’ me when I were 
a littie un,” said Cassie, shyly. 

“Tl get ye the knife and welcome, wi’out all that,” said Roland, 
reluctantly taking the money. ‘Seems all one as I were robbin’ ye, it 
does,’ he went on, looking at Cassie, and putting her shining piece in a 
pocket separately. 

“ Why, you're just a makin’ the boy’s heart leap for joy,” said Lyddy. 

Roland stayed as long as he dared, and hung silently about the 
threshold, and at last only went away when German, innocently puzzled 
by his delays, offered to show him a short-cut back to the road. As he 
strode down the hill with his hands in his pockets, the esprit d’escalier 
inspired him with all the things that he could, might, and should have 
said. ‘ They mun think that I hanna a mossel of sense in me,” he said 
bitterly to himself. 

When he was gone, Cassandra came and put her arms round Lydia’s 
neck and gave her a long and tender kiss—real love opens the heart, 
selfish love closes it to others—but neither of them spoke a word further, 
and life went at the Hall as usual. 

Lyddy watched and waited. She had naturally looked round for the 
future of her darling among the unmarried farmers about. There were 
but few in that thin population,—and one was too young, and another too 
old, and the next was silly, and the last drank, and there was no rest for 
the sole of any foot to be found amongst them. 

Twice again the young man dropped in. He had the excuse of 
bringing German’s knife, and began not to be particular in making reasons 
for his wooing. It so happened, however, that he never came across old 
Ashford. 





CHAPTER IV. 
TAKING A CHARACTER. 
Oxz morning German was told by his father to take the cart and carry 
wheat to the mill, when, to his great surprise, as he was driving off, Lydia 


appeared in her best bonnet and cloak. ‘Why, mother, where beest 
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a goin’ ?”’ She smiled and made no answer, but got into the cart. ‘ Drive 
me a little further, German,” said she, when they reached the high-road ; 
he obeyed in silence, till they came to a “ toll-bar,” which stopped her 
further progress, as no farmer ever spends a penny in pikes. 

The way was long, the road was steep, and Lydia was not strong, so 
that it was a sore pull, and, to her shyness, a trying thing to inquire out 
the Brooms’ house. She had never worn any but dark colours since 
her baby’s death, and her tall slender figure and pale face in its black 
bonnet had something of the repose and stillness of a Sister of Charity. 
At last, having found her goal, she walked in at the open door and found 
Darby and Joan sitting with a three-legged table between them, and their 
dinner in a basin. 

‘sWhy, woman, what ails ye?” said both at once; “ye look fit to 
faint.” 

“T’m come a good bit o’ way in a hurry, and I’m not very strong. 
My name’s Lyddy Ashford, but there’s nought’s the matter wi’ me,” said 
she, as she sank into a chair. 

‘«‘ And we're very glad to see ye, Lyddy,” said the old man, as his 
wife bustled about and made much of her. 

“‘T’ve just a cum to ax ye what sort o’ a lad Roland Stracey mid be. 
He’s after our Cassandra, in and out, out and in; and her feyther’s just 
mad agin his feyther, you know; and there’s sore times ahead for ’um, 
poor things; and if he’s a ne’er-do-weel, best stamp out fire at onst; but 
if he’s a good un-—and he’ve a met her in this house, and canna be far 
wrong,” said Lydia, with a woman’s tact in her anxious desire to do her 
best for her poor child—‘‘I would go through a deal for her sake ; for 
there’s none fit for her in our parts, not so to speak.” 

The old people locked aghast. ‘ Who'd a thought it!”’ said he. 

“‘Come a courtin’ Cassie! ’’ said she. People are ready enough to sca 
anything but what goes on under their own noses. 

* Well, to be sure; I mind her mother, poor thing, used to say that 
there was a many crooked sticks i’ th’ world, and drinks and tempers. 
She were fraid o’ marryin’, and then she took up wi’ t’ Ashford—and 
says she to th’ baby, ‘ You'll be thinkin’ 0’ weddin’, too, little un,’ 
and then she took on sorely.” A flood of reminiscences was evidently 
beginning; Lyddy, however, was a woman of few words, and everything 
depended on her quick return. ‘But you was a sayin’ ’bout the young 
man’s character,” she put in. 

‘‘ Well, there ain’t nought as any man can say agin it,” answered the old 
man. ‘ Even his father can’t fault him, ’cept that he canna mak’ him go 
his ways, and that’s a good job, He’s a queer un, a very uncultivated 
piece is Joshua, my certy.”’ 

‘‘ Roland’s a very pratty-behaved lad,” said the old woman, “ and 
favours his mother. I knowed her well: she were avery pious woman, and 
brought him up i’ th’ fear of the Lord. She’d a sore time on it; Joshua 
just worrited her to death, poor thing. If it weren’t along o’ him, I'd be 
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main glad to have those two tied and a livin’ near me, and as ‘tis I dunn: 
know as she cull do no better.”’ 

“T wanted to know that you was agreeable,” said Lyddy skilfully, ‘‘ and 
that he was one as did his duty by God and man,” and she rose as 
she spoke. 

“Why, woman, you're not come a matier of twelve mile here and 
agen like that, to go like a melting th’ snow; sit ye down reasonable 
and eat your victuals. 

“T’vye no’ much call for victuals,” said Lyddy, ‘and I’ve got some 
bread in my pocket. I mun be off home as soon as may be.” 

“‘ Set yer down, and eat yer dinner; I'll hear none o’ such doings,” 
said the hospitable old man angrily. 

Before she left the old people had discovered that the marriage was 
the thing of all others they would like best, and that they had known and 
predicted it from the very first. ‘‘ And she shall have sixty-eight punds to 
her portion o’ that money would ha’ been her mother’s, when I go,” was 
Mrs. Broom’s very satisfactory ending ; ‘ but I wunna ha’ you talk on it.” 

‘‘ Well, if ye mun go, woman, ye mun,” said Nathan, “ for we shall ha’ 
a drop more rain too, the weather looks so vera tickle. I'll see if there 
beant a cart as mid be goin’ that gate.” In a short time he returned. 
“Tim the grocer-man’s a ¢oin’ to see his brother down I’ th’ dale, and he’s 
ak’ thee to th’ ferry in his cart, and welcome. He’ll be round in a matter 
o’ ten minits. Once t’oiher side the river, ye can up the back o’ the Edge, 
and so nip home; ‘twill be shorter than t’other road.” 

“JT dunna like Tim,” said Mrs. Broom energetically. ‘He'd shave 
the’ hairs off a bald man, he’s so skinny. For a’ we've dealt wi’ him a 
score o’ years, I niver was the better o’ him; nobbut a candle at Yule and 
a bit o’ cake for wakes.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, my missis ; but d’ye think it’s catching, like th’ small-pox? He 
wonna hurt Lyddy for a’ that, a carryin’ on her a mile o’ her weary way.” 

Notwithstanding the assistance of the cart, it was getting late. Poor 
Lyddy was not used to such distances, and the tremendous steepness of 
the new way tried her sorely. As she toiled up with her back to the view, 
she never looked round, though each step disclosed a fresh sweep of 
wooded hill. Far below, the river wound through a rocky valley into an 
open dale, and it was difficult’ to say which was the most beautiful. Beyond 
lay a tumbled. mass of hills—purple with heather, rich with a wonderful 
bloom like that of a plum—which were said to stretch, unbroken, right away 
into Scotland. : 

But she saw nothing, for all her thoughts were concentred on un- 
ravelling the tangled web of the fortunes of those she loved so well. Lydia 
had one of those natures which in a different age and civilization would 
have led her into a contemplative order of nuns, or to have joined a society 
of Quietists of some description. She lived in another life, and moved 
almost automatically through the business of this, which seemed to her 
like shows and shadows, while her real life, as it were, was spent within, 
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She perceived only through her affections. It was only thrcugh Cassie and 
her brother that she seemed to touch the earth, but her trembling anxiety 
for their welfare enabled her to see, and hear, and combine for them in a 
way which she never could have done for herself. 

She almost fainted as she got into the house as the short daylight 
was fading. 

‘¢ And what did they say ? and did ye sce him ?”’ said Cassie, taking off 
Lydia’s bonnet, and making a cup of tea for her, and kissing and fondling 
her all at once. 


*‘ How do ye know where I cum from ?”’ said Lydia, with a smile, as soon - 


as she could speak. ‘‘ Do ye think there’s but one place i’ all th’ world, lass ?”’ 

‘‘ There’s but one place where ye'd go off so far to, and never say a 
word ; and there’s not a many ye'd half kill yersen o’ this fashion for, 
barrin’ o’ me, I know that,” said Cassandra, with a light in her eyes, 
hugging her as she spoke. ‘* German’s been a watching cross the lone 
moor, all arternoon, cos we never thought ye’d come by the top o’ th’ nob.” 

‘‘ Master Broom sent me back that gate,” answered Lyddy. “I 
couldn’t set my mind at rest without axing o’ them what sort the young 
man war, and what they thought on it.’ 

‘«‘ And ye heerd nowt but good on him,” said Cassie, eagerly, in a low 
voice. 

*‘ No, dearie. Please God he’s one as a woman mid gi’e her heart 
to in His sight. But there’s a deal to think on yet. What'll ever thee 
feyther say?” 

Old German’s wrath at Lydia’s unheard-of piece of independent action 
was mitigated by the news of Mrs. Broom’s intended munificence. Lydia 
said nothing, however, as yet about Roland. ‘Sure who knows what may 
come of it?’ The next week there came a message from Youlcliffe (throtgh 
Nanny) bargaining for another visit from Cassie, as the price of her future 
dower. Ashford let her go, though he took care to be as cross as ever, in 
order to enhance the value of the concession. 

The old Brooms had fully intended to take the management of Cassie’s 
love-matters into their own hands. “Sure ‘twill be as good as a play,” 
said aunt Bessie, who was soft-hearted and sentimental at times. But as 
far as the dénoiiment itself was concerned, Roland was too quick for them. 
He made out the day and the hour when Cassie might be expected, and was 
waiting on the look-out nearly an hour before the time. She had passed 
through the long village which straggled up the hill, and had reached 
a lonely part of the road, where a great belt of wood swept down the 
steep hillside, with white ‘tors’ of #ock rising here and there. It was 
towards evening, and a bit solitary, and her heart began to quake a little 
when she heard the rolling stones which announced a man coming down a 
rude path on her right. She turned, however, and saw Roland, who, with 
a very elaborate and futile pretence of coming from some unknown place 
on urgent business (intended for the passers-by, who were not there), came 
up to her. 
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“I’m sure yer bundle’s heavy, Cassie,” said he. ‘‘ Let me car’ it up 
hill. Our fathers hate each other, but that’s no reason why we should,” 
he added, in a low voice. With which abstract Christian sentiment Cassie 
thought it safe to agree in an almost inaudible voice. Then, however, as 
in other sermons, came the practical application, which was far harder. 

“‘T love ye, Cassie, so as I canna put it into words, as a many can. 
Seems to me when I think on yer as ’twere a shinin’ in a dark place—the 
shadow of a rock in a thirsty land,” added he, with a remembrance of his 
mother’s teaching. ‘‘ Ourn ayn’t a comfable pleasant place, Cassie”’ (a 
_ man does not offer the woman he loves his comfort, or his wealth, or his 
position, even if he has them; he knows better, and he offers her his lone- 
liness, and his distress, and his sorrow, and his work, and his poverty, 
and tells her she can help him). ‘ Ourn ayn’t a pleasant place, Cassie. 
I've had none to care for me sin’ my mother died, and a man’s a poor 
creatur wi’out a woman to love him and see to him. Come to me, Cassie,” 
he said, opening his arms as if to take her in. 

She moved on by his side in silence, too much agitated to find words 
for an answer. 

“And there,” he burst out with almost a sob, “ye go, as cold and 
stately as one o’ them white ‘ tors,’ and as stony, wi’ no more heart for me !”’ 

The gloaming was falling, and it was dark under the trees where they 
were, but they reached an opening where light came through the branches, 
and he saw Cassie turning her beautiful eyes with the tears shining on 
their long lashes reproachfully and tenderly upon him. 

“Oh,” said the lad, falling back against the stone wall, in the sudden- 
ness of the shock of the surprise at the revelation he read there—although, 
as he had gone out to meet her in the express hope of something of the 
kind, there did not seem room for much astonishment. In another second 
he had her in his arms, and was kissing her passionately under the next 
most convenient shadow. They walked on hand in hand. 

‘“‘ Paradise mun ha’ been a poor place, Cassie, when Adam was there 
his lone,’’ said he. 

‘* Afore Eve came to torment him?” answered she, with a smile, ‘‘ and 
mend his shirts ?’’ she added, as her quick eye caught sight of the torn and 
buttonless wristband round the hand that held hers. 

‘Eh, but they’ve been too nimble for us,” said old Nathan, when the 
two entered the house together. 

















Sepbtbab’s Daughter, 


Miriam. . 


For all the many years 
I might have seen peace upon Israel, 
Beside my father, in the citadel 
Of Gilead, where in loneliness, 
With neither son nor daughter, comfortless, 
When I am gone, he will be judging still. 
One little week of tears, 
And we have wept our fill. 4 
Yes, I shall go away, and have not seen 4 
My children, or the Child who might have been. 
And yet I cannot weep-— 


Cannot weep any more. I only wish to sleep } 
Here, in this flowery dell, s 
Where the soft waters well, 3 


To soothe me with a murmur low and sweet; 
Where the warm morning kiss of the sunrise 
Will only half unseal my weary eyes, 

With long night-watches worn, on rocky heights and chill: 
Where roving eagerly, athirst for pain, 

But yesterday I loved to wound my feet, 
Smiling to see the stain 

Of my own blood upon my maiden dress. 
But all things earthly change— 

And what was sad before is sunk to strange ; 
Till I lie wondering here, 
What there can be to fear, 
Except the ghost of buried foolishness, 
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First Companion. 
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Lie still, and do not dream 

Of what will come only too soon for us. 
or thee, a moment's gleam 
For thee, t's gleax 

ut of thy father’s hand, and endless sleep ; 
Out of thy father’s hand, and endless sleep ; 

se a suniling waking fr t rest. 

Or else a smiling waking from short rest 
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For us, long beating of the breast, 

Shrill lamentations multitudinous, 

And fast, and sackcloth, making beauty old ; 
And then an aching longing, buried deep. 
But first the crowded hours 

Shall lead thee through a labyrinth of flowers 
Too many to be told. 


Miriam. 


Yes, only over all 
I see the labyrinth wall, 
Then clearest when you bid me look away. 
If I could wish to stay, 
I see the dark gate stand 
Of the untravelled land 
Open—as if it hungered after me. 
I must not wish nor think, 
But drift without a struggle to the brink 
Of the silent shoreless sea, 
Where one light gust may sink 


A little shallop very quietly. 


Last night I was afraid to wake, and know 
At waking where I have to go,— 
Almost afraid to sleep, lest haply I should dream, 
And see untimely phantoms crowding near. 
I dreamt in sooth, and now I shall not fear— 
For now I do not seem 
To know, when seen, the grisly shape of death, 
Who fades before my shuddering gaze and breath 
Like icy letters graven on a wall, 
That grow the stranger as we pore on them, 
Till at the last they are not seen at all. 
But still I see his flashing diadem, 
And one delicious gem, 
Which wavers backward, beckoning me 
Into the sleepy land ; 
I only do not see 
The terrible spectre of a bloodless hand. 


SreconpD CoMmPANION. 


One thing I cannot bear ; 
For one thing I rebel against thy lot. 
It is not that thou diest, it is not 
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That thou hast had no trouble of thy life, 
Condemned to flee unwounded from the strife : 
But that a ruthless snare 

Hath taken thee and Jephthah unaware, 

Wrought from his words, to work his God no gain, 
But him and thee much pain. 


Miriam. 


Your thoughts are very slow, 
My sister; long ago 
I found the perfect end of all your talk. 
T have not time to baulk 
My spirit, hurrying to some shrine of peace, Ih 
Where it may rest, 
Before it journey on its untried quest 
To banishment,—or shall I say release ? 
Why mourn for me alone ? 
For do not Ammon’s daughters also moan,— 
If any at her task hath time— 
For those who died in vain ? 
For those who live to drag a heavy chain, 
For those who sojourn in a wasted land, 
Widowed and childless, fatherless, motherless, 
Gleaning the leavings of the spoiler’s hand, 
Who seem to me of all most miserable ? 
But thou dost triumph over their distress, 
And makest merry at their heaviness— 
Of whom how many have harmed Israel ? 
But thou wilt say, to pay my heart with lies, 
Surely these were God’s enemies. 
I will not ask thee, for thou couldst not tell, 
Of those who fell, 
Licked up into the opening jaws of fight, 
Before they knew if God would judge the right, 
Who lay for hours and saw the slow sun climb 
The molten moveless sky, 
And heard the ebbing battle hoarsely roar ; 
Nor lived to know it would not swell again, 
To beat in blood upon the holy shore ; 
But had no recompence for all their pain, 
Fighting the battles of the Lord Most High. 
And as for Ammon, was not Israel 
Forbidden to molest them where they dwell, 
Though Chemosh was their god ? 
If they were hateful in His eyes, 
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Why make my father’s brittle sword His rod, 
Whose voiceless Word would chase them all away ? 
Sister, let us be wise, 

That we may know His name ; 

Look at His ways with open face, 
Even so little space 
As Miriam’s heart makes all His purpose plain, 
Although His paths be dim. 

He is the potter, we the clay, 

We are the playthings of His game, 

Whereat He plays with us and we with Him, 
And then, to match our powers, 

He plays His hand and ours ; 

We stake our craving joy, and shrinking pain, 
He stakes His radiant might, and both may gain. 
But Ammon only lost,—who were not wise. 

I do not know at all, 

Why we are here in thrall, 

You who weep and I who die, 

It wearies both of us to question why. 

3ut as I climb to my sharp goal, I see 

Earth laugh up bountifully under me, 

And heaven bowed down in clear-eyed calm to bless, 
Till I could faint for shamefaced happiness. 


The little children go 
Laughing about the everlasting hills, 
To pluck the little flowers beside the rills ; 
They look not up into the heights, nor know 
How quickly they will pass away, 
As those who will not come again : 
Nor think at all with what exceeding pain 
Their mothers brought them forth to see the day ; 
But laugh in aimless play, 
Nor ask for many things or great things to be glad. 
Their mothers are not sad, 
Though they have borne much heavier pain than I, 
Heavy enough to make them die, 
As I have heard them say my mother died, 
With a triumphant look. My death will buy, 
Has bought, far more, and yet I feel no pride : 
My triumph dwindles always to a sigh, 
Then the sigh changes to a wondering smile ; 
I think it is a weary while 
Till I know why. 
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Before, with shrouded face, 
I sat apart in my own place, 
Not going out to sce the face of man, 
Till that sunshiny morning, when I ran 
To meet my sire—it seems so very long ago. 
And now free breezes blow, 
And looks of peasants play about my head, 
And soon I shall be free among the dead, 
Where all lie down below. 
What pastime do they know 
In that drear room ? 
What shapes are they that wander through the gloom ‘ 
And is God there ? 
Shall I be loveable and fair ? 
Shall I have maiden play and work to do ? 

Where hath He pitched His tent that I may sing His praise, 
Vith holy wives and maids of elder days, 
Who kiss the hand that led them hitherto, 

Though once in summer ways ? 


) 


Are the days short or long ? 
Does time move swift or slow ? 
Tell me, my sisters, tell me, if you know. 
In ever changing throng, 
The busy minutes go, 
I note them as they each go by, 
One by one unresistingly. 
Each hath a kiss for me ; 
Why reach towards the next, or why 
Strive to call back the las! ? 
I, too, shall know when they are past, 


> 4) ~~ A ner wit Set 
Ii they went slow or fast. 


My mother, in ihe visions of the night, 
Came to me, swathed from head to foot in whiic ; 
But her eyes swam and all her face in light. 
She leaned to me, and all the flowers 
That were within her vesture made me faint : 
She said, “I count the hours.” 
When she was gone, there scemed a 
As if the common earth was no more clean 
Where one who knows the face of God had beca. 


taint, 


Up, sisters, up! before the day 
Has drunk the pearly dew away, 
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I want to bury me among the flowers, 

To see if I can quench the thirst 

With which my mother left me, ah, too soon! 
But yet at noon 

Surely I shall be nursed 

In her soft arms at last, 

And she will lull me with a holy song— 

How could I live away from her so long ? 
But when she has me she will hold me fast. 
She counts the minutes now, but first 

I have to meet my father’s moody eye, 

He shall not hear me sigh, 

Where all the people wait 

Before the judgment gate. 

But gather all the little flowers that blow 
Under the sun, which makes them live and die, 
And run before me as I go, 

To cover all the altar soft, that I may lie 
That one half minute perfectly. , 


G. A, SIMCOX, 
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Che Eagle of the German Empire, 
Senn an deeeetaael 


At the present time, when it has been rumoured that the title of Emperor 
of Germany may be assumed by one of the princely houses of the great 


Teutonic family, which till a few months since formed but a member of 


its Bund, and to obtain which it seems disposed to substitute the Nadel- 
gewehr * for the old ceremony of election as in the palmy days of Frank- 
fort, it may be interesting to those who have not had an opportunity of 
examining the subject to know something of the imperial bird, which, 
from the time of Charlemagne, the elected Emperors carried as the insignia 
of that supreme power, till, in consequence of the imperial dignity having 
remained for so many generations in the family of Austria, it became the 
hereditary bearing of that house, its breast charged with the shield of the 
Archdukedom of Austria, and, as they fell under its rule, impaled with 
those of Bohemia and Lorraine, and in Hungary with those of that 
kingdom. 

The first appearance of the Eagle in Germany was with Charlemagne, 
who, after being crowned Emperor in Rome on the 25th of December, 800, 
adopted the old Roman eagle for his cognizance ; and at the same time the 
female wolf, the most ancient of Roman symbols, was also introduced, and 
is found in bronze at the entrance of the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
while he placed the eagle on his palace, with its head turned towards 
Germany—which position it continued in until the invasion of Lothaire of 
France and the capture of that town in 978, when the victorious monarch, 
it is said, turned the eagle’s head towards France. 

Some have asserted that Otho II. replaced it in its former position 
on his return from his victorious march, immediately after, through 
France, to the very walls of Paris, which he besieged during three days. 
However, as it is acknowledged that the eagle disappeared “ about that 
time ” from the palace, it is more than probable, failing all proof to the 
contrary, that Lothaire either destroyed or carried away the imperial symbol. 
And yet some have naively told us that the identical eagle which spread 
its wings on the battlements of Charlemagne’s palace has been lately 
discovered (1848) in the shape of a reading-desk in the choir of the 
cathedral in Aix-la-Chapelle ;+ but this is totally devoid of all grounds 
for belief, and no doubt proceeded from the ignorance of the person with 
whom it originated of the fact that there were innumerable eagle reading- 
desks, from a very early period, in the churches and chapels, as well as 








* Needle-gun. 
¢ Dithmar, Mers ed. Wagner, 51. Richer, ed. Pertz, 146. 
t Zeichen, Fahnen und Farben des Deutschen Reiches, Frank, A.M. 1848. 
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in cathedrals, both in town and country, in every part of Europe, and may 
be found, not only in Germany, but Italy, Spain, France, England, and 
Ireland ; and specimens are to be met with, not only in ancient bronze, but 
in old carved oak. Of the former, one specimen may be seen in the 
Loan Chamber of the South Kensington Museum; and of the latter 
material there were, a short time since, two good specimens for sale in 
Wardour Street ; and many persons will no doubt remember the beautiful 
bronze one found at the bottom of the lake at Newstead Abbey, which had 
supported the reading-desk in the abbey church, and within the breast of 
which was discovered, on opening a closely fitting door, some very inte- 
resting parchment documents relative to the sacred edifice, and which 
eagle had no doubt been deposited in the lake, for the security of its 
precious contents, by the fathers, at the approach of the storm which 
swept over and destroyed the abbey. 

This same form of ecclesiastical reading-desk is to be found, not only 
in its original state and in present use, but also in some of the early bas- 
reliefs in Venice and other parts of Italy. As to the eagle which forms 
the reading-desk in the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, we think that were it 
placed on any situation so elevated as the battlements of the palace of 
Charlemagne, it would have had very much the appearance of David's 
solitary sparrow on the house-top. 

But to return to the eagle of the Roman-German empire, the imperial 
bird seems to have been the symbol of that power ever since the days of 
Charlemagne, and still keeping its original form as a natural bird, so far 
as the grotesque drawing of the heraldic artists would admit; that is, a 
single-headed eagle, without crown, scepire, sword, monde, or aureole. 

It is first met with on the imperial insignia in the middle of the 
eleventh century, on the state seals and sceptres of the Emperors 
Henry Ill., IV., and V.—who are represented as scated on their 
thrones; on those of Lothaire and Alphonso, the rival sovereigns, and 
also of Louis of Bavaria. 

As the symbol of imperial dignity it is found on the thrones of Louis 
of Bavaria and Charles IV. Also, from and after that period, it is the 
charge of the shields placed beside the enthroned Emperors Charles IV., 
Wenceslaus, Sigismond, &e. 

From the thirteenth century it is also found engraved on the reverse of 
the imperial seal of state, which was the small, or privy seal, and which 
was used on all minor occasions by Rudolph of Hapsburg, Albert I., 
Henry VII., and Louis of Bavaria, when it was the only seal which was 
used by these monarchs, the latter of whom was the first who took the 
motto, “Juste iudicate, filii hominwn,” and which was retained by Gunther, 
Charles IV., and other Emperors. 

The eagle was also engraved upon the seals of all the imperial fune- 
tionaries, such as the Margraves of Austria from the eleventh century, and 
on those of the Margraves of Brandenburg from the twelfth, and on the seals 
of many of the imperial cities from the fourteenth century. 
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It is also conspicuous on the coins of the Emperors Otto IV.,* 
Frederick II., Adolphus of Nassau, Frederick II.,+ son of Ernest, Duke 
of Austria, down to Sigismond in the early part of the fifteenth century. 

The eagle is also represented upon the two swords of state, both on the 
handle and on the scabbard—apparently of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. { 

The sureoats also, and housings of the rival Emperors Albert of Austria 
and Adolph of Nassau, at the battle of Gillheim, on the 2nd July, 1298, 
were charged with it; as will be seen by the following description given 
by a contemporary, Ottocar of Styria :— 


Nu warn auch die Wappen-Klayt Now were also the surcoats 


Yetweders Kunigs geleich. 
Albrecht der Furst Reich 
Auf ain reiches Tuch gel 
Mangen Swarczen Adaler 
Hies wurchensz nach seiner Pet. 


Of each king the same. 

Albert the Imperial Prince |] 

On a rich yellow cloth 

Many a black eagle 

Distributed according to his wish.{ 





Dieselben er hat— 
Wappen-Rokh und Degkh— 
Von Nazzan der kech; 

Des Wappen-Klayt man markht 
Geweben, und gewarcht 

In derselben Varb und Gestalt.§ 


The same he (also) had— 
Surcoat and housings— 
Nassau the Arrogant ; 

The surcoat was observed 
Woven, and worked 

In the same colour and form. 





The same is also to be found on the purple dalmatics of the Emperors 
in the Imperial Treasury, a list of which is given as early as 1350, where 





* Zeichen, Fahnen, &c. Frank. A.M. 1848. The Emperor is represented on 
horseback, his shield charged with an eagle. 

+ Thirty-ninth Emperor of Germany and fifth Duke of Austria, and not Frederick 
“the Beautiful,’ Duke of Austria, as has been generally supposed, and who has been 
described as such in the Dictionnaire Universel. Vide Biographie Universelle, 
tom. xv. p. 552. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 

t Zeichen, Fahnen, &c. Frank. A.M. 1848. 

§ Ottocari Horneckii Chronicum Austriacum Rhythmicum in Pez. vol. iii. 
c. 1585, p. 627. fol. Ratisbone, 1745. We must here observe that ascribing this 
metrical history to Ottocar von Horneck is a great error, and one which has been con- 
tinued down to the present time. The real author was Ottocar von Steyermarck 
(Styria), a German poet and historian, born in Styria about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, but who has been confounded with a Chevalier Ottocar von Horneck, who 
was renommé at the same time. Ottocar from Styria, the real author, was Minstrel to 
Otto of Lietenstein, governor of Styria, and son of the celebrated Minnesinger, or 
amatory poet—Ulric of Lichtenstein,—and passed the greater part of his life at the 
castle of Otto, his patron, in Styria, and assisted at many great fétes and solemnities 
at Vienna, Prague, and Presburg; but he never took part in the wars of the Empire, 
which the confusion between him and the Chevalier Ottocar led most authors to 
suppose. The * Historical Poem,’’ from which the extract given above is taken, 
contains more than eighty thousand verses, and is one of the most valuable and impor- 
tant sources of the history of its epoch, as it contains extraordinary interesting details 
of the manners and eustoms of the thirteenth century.—Vide Nouv. Biog. Génér, 
tom xxxviii. col. 959, 4to. Paris, 1862. 

|| * Reichs-Fiirst,”—Prince of the Empire. 

@ In heraldic terms, or, semée of cagles, sable. 
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they are described as being purple, and bearing many small round yellow 
shields charged with a single-headed black eagle.* 

The first mention which I can find of the imperial banner charged 
with the eagle is at the battle of the Elster, on the 15th of October, 1080, 
when Godefroi de Bouillon, so celebrated for his chivalric exploits and 
illustrious character, which subsequently raised him to the sovereignty of 
Jerusalem, carried the banner of the Emperor Henry IV., which was 
charged with an eagle: ‘ Dux cum Aquila pracedens Imperatorem.” + 

The Emperor Otto IV. also carried an eagle—not sable, however, but 
gold, as many of the Roman Emperors had done before; { and in a similar 
way, on the summit of a tall staff, placed in his own war chariot, at the 
battle of Bouvines, the 27th July, 1214: “* Aquilam deauratam super 
draconem pendentem in pertica longa erecta in quadriga.” § 

The addition of the serpent suspended beneath the imperial eagle, as 
described by this accurate chronicler, is very interesting ; for, although it 
seems never to have been noticed, the serpent, no doubt, was borne in 
commemoration of the annexation of the Principality of Milan || to the 
Empire by Otto III. in 996, when he took the town and proclaimed 
himself King of Lombardie.J 

Frederick II. and twenty-sixth Emperor of Germany (grandson of Bar- 
barossa), who was born the 26th of December, 1194, frequently speaks in 


THE DOUBLE-HEADED EAGLE. 

“The double eagle displayed,” as it is technically called, appears, 
according to some writers, for the first time in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, when it was adopted by the Emperor Sigismond ** as 
the particular distinction of the Roman imperial dignity, in opposition to 
that of the German, which had been since the days of Charlemagne espe- 
cially distinguished by the simple ‘“‘ eagle displayed,” that is, the natural 








* Murr. Description of the Imperial Treasures. 

{ Guiiertmus (Archbishop of Tyre) : Historia Belli Sacri,p.150. Basilex, 1564. 

t “Caius Marcus carried the eagle, argent ; Pompey the same, on a field azure; 
Julius Cesar, gold, ona red field; and Octavius carried a black eagle on a gold ground; 
and it continued in these tinctures with the German Emperors.”—NIsBET, b. i. p. ii. 
p. 345. Edin. 1722. 

§ Arperct,in God. Guin. Lereyiti Access. Hist. tom ii. 479, Hanover, 1700. 

|| The arms of Milan are argent, a serpent gliding paliways azure, crowned or, 
having in its mouth a demi-infant, gules, in the act of being swallowed. Some writers 
describe the child as issuing from the mouth. , “Boa scutaria in modum pali sinuosa 
et cyanea aureoque redimita, cum puero emergente puniceo ex ore illius in parmula 
argento illuso.’—SYLVESTER Petra Sancta. Also vide Nispet: Heral. b. i. p. ii, 348. 
Edin. 1722. 

{ Biog. Univ. tom xxxii. p. 258. Paris, 1822. 

* * Born on the 14th of February, 1368; Emperor, 21st July, 1411; and crowned 
King of the Romans at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 8th of November, 1414, and in Rome, 
May, 1433, and died at Znaim, 9th December, 1437.—Nouv. Biog. Génér. yol. xliii. 
ce. 972-3. 8vo. Paris, 1864, 
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bird, with its wings spread. The “ double eagle displayed,” it is asserted, 
became from this time “ the distinction of the German Emperors, without, 
however, excluding the original “single eagle,” which we find in the arms 
of Frankfort, and on many public buildings of the Empire in the fifteenth 
century : shields carved in stone, charged with the imperial “ double eagle 
displayed,” holding in its talons another shield charged with the old 
single eagle. 

The real origin of the “‘ double eagle” is wrapped in obscurity, though 
many attempts have been made to explain it, without any reliable autho- 
rity. Its adoption in Germany was no doubt in “imitation of the Emperors 
of the Western Empire, upon the decline of that of the East, especially 
by Sigismond, who, it is said, joined the two eagles together, with their 
heads looking contrary ways, to show the sovercignties of the two Empires 
joined in his person.”* But that it was carried by the Emperors of Ger- 
many long before Sigismond there is evidence, as it is found on a coin + 
struck in Holland under the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, in the early part 
of the fourteenth century, as that sovereign was born in 1286, and died 
1847. It is also found on the reverse of the seal of Wenceslaus VIL., 
Emperor of Germany and King of Bohemia, born 1359. 

That the ‘double eagle” was carried by the Emperors of the East long 
before it was imitated by those of the West of Europe, there can be no 
doubt ; and that it continued to be their symbol down to the overthrow of 
that Empire is also certain,—as Iwan, or Ivan III. (Vassilievitch) of 
Russia assumed for his arms the “ double eagle displayed,” in right of 
his wife Zoe, or Sophie, granddaughter of Michel Paléologue, that he 
might establish a claim to the imperial throne of the East, which had just 
then been overthrown. { 

There is another banner, however, which was borne by the Emperors 
of Germany, the origin of which it would be also most interesting to 
discover. It is noticed for the first time in 1195, when, on the 6th of 
June of that year, the Emperor Henry VI. § invested the town of Cremona 
with it. It is described in the protocol as a red gonfanon, charged with a 
white cross: ‘* Confanonus vero cum quo eos investivit, erat rubeus, habens 
crucem albam intus.” || A gonfanon in the old German—Gund-fano— 
signifies a war-banner, the same as Sturm-I’ahne. What makes this 
banner especially interesting is, that we find it one hundred and three 
years later identified with the imperial dignity, as it was carried for the 
two rival Emperors at the battle of Gdllheim, 2nd July, 1298. This 
Sturm- Fahne is thus described by a contemporaneous and very 





* Niszet, b. i. p. ii. 846. Edin. 1722. 

¢ Zeichen, Fahnen, &c. Frank. A.M. 1848. It is a pity the author of this 
pamphlet docs not say where the coin is. 

t Vide Biog. Univ. tom. xxi. 311. Paris, 1818. 

§ Son and successor of Frederick Barbarossa. 

|| Antiquitates Italice, auctore Ludov. Anton. Muratori, tom i. c. 621-2, 
1738. 
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accurate historian, the same Ottocar of Styria of whom we have already 


spoken : 


Nun pruft was da geschach ! Now behold what happened there ! 
In ainer Vart man sach Advancing they were seen, 
Yetweders Sturm-Van Schein : Each battle-flag unfurled : 
Kunig Albrecht het den sein King Albert had his 
Gepruft pegarb. Duly emblazoned. 

Das Veld in rotter Varb, The field of red colour, 
Da inn was enmitten In which, in the centre, 
Ain weissz Chrewez gesniten. A white cross was shaped. 
Weder me noch nun | Neither more nor less 
Heten die gegen in Had the opponents 

Ir Sturm-Vanen prayt. Their battle-flags displayed. 


That the banner of St. George, the patron saint of Germany, was in 
use we know, and that it is the naval ensign of Austria to this day ; but 
the banner of St. George is the very reverse of this one in question, for it 
is argent, a cross, gules, and is thus tinctured in every country of which he 
is the patron. 

Had the ved banner with the white cross, which was conferred by the 
Emperor Henry VI. on the town of Cremona, appeared only as such, it 
would have excited no interest, and it might have been thought the 
Emperor granted the banner of the patron saint of the Empire to the town of 
Cremona, merely reversing the colours, as has been seen with regard to the 
imperial arms, when it was granted to so many of the towns and states of 
the Empire, of which only a few carry it with the correct tinctures, namely, 
“or, charged with an eagle, sable,” and of which the following is a list :— 


Fger. | Memmingen. Schongau. 
Fszlingen.* | Niirnberg. Tull. 
Friedberg in der Wetterau, | Rotweil. | Uberlingen. 
Isni. . | Oppenheim.* | Wetzlar.* 
Kautbeuern. | Pfullendorf. | Wimpfen.* 


The following towns have one or both of the tinctures changed :— 


Argent, an cagle sable, for 


Achen (Aix-la-Chapelle), Rotenburg (on the Tauber). 
3opfingen, Schweinfurt.* 

Dortmund. Wangen.* 

Goszlar.* Windsheim.* 

Heilbronn. Zell (on Hammersbach). 
Ingelheim. Zwol, 


Mihlhausen (in Thiiringen). 
The following towns carried ,— 





Nordlingen a Sable, an eagle, or. 

|e CR en . Argent, an eagle, gules. 

MUIR TINS 5c ccs cscseossrssctsnsstspouesosseencessteiocsceesnc ( Counterchanged) gules, an cagle, argent. 

Donauwerth and Kempten ou... Or, a double eagle, displayed, sable. 

Margravat of Brandenburg and the) Argent, an eagle, gules, the wings 
CCOMNMON OE TV TON .ossiscccseeseceeseersossste {charged with a stalk of trefoil, or. 

EAT, Oni TG FROCHGY ois sccstscactestcsccrreerererseone Argent, an eagle, sable. 





* The towns thus marked carry the eagle looking to the left. 
VOL. xvy.—no. 89. 80. 
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From these examples it might have been supposed that the Emperor 
Henry VI. had given the banner of the patron saint of the Empire to the 
town of Cremona, merely counterchanging the tinctures, as was done with 
regard to the imperial or Reichs-F'ahne for most of the above-mentioned 
towns—but for the fact related with so much minutiz by a contemporary and 
so accurate a chronicler as Ottocar of Styria, who always accompanied his 
master, Otto, governor of Styria, and was no doubt present with the army 
under Albert of Austria, the victorious rival of Adolph of Nassau, where he 
describes the Sturm-Fahne, or battle or war banner, of both, to have been 
the same as that granted by Henry VI. to the town of Cremona in 1195. 

What is remarkable, however, is, that the imperial eagle-banner, the 
Reichs- Fahne, isnot mentioned on this occasion, although the same historian 
states that the surcoats and housings of both sovereigns were “ yellow,” 
on which ‘was ‘“‘ many a black eagle,” or, in heraldic terms, * or, semée of 
eagles, sable.” 

The Reichs-Sturm-Fahne, or imperial battle-flag, however, again appears 
on the 28th September, 1322, at the decisive battle of Miihldorf, where the 
two rival Emperors, Louis of Bavaria and Frederick the Beautiful, both 
carried it into the field: ‘‘ Utrique etiam signa impcrialia aquilifera pre- 
feruntur.”* For Louis the standard was borne by a Frankish noble, 
Conrad von Schliisselburg, who distinguished himself so much by his 
gallantry that the victorious sovereign Louis invested him with the town 
and castle of Gréningen in Swabia. This is established by subsequent 
grants to succeeding Electoral Princes, where it is stated that this investi- 
ture incurred the hereditary obligation of the possessor to carry the 
imperial war-banner, “‘ Reichs-Sturm-Fahne :” “ Quod ipsi [Conrad and 
his heirs] vexillum eiusdem imperii, dictum Sturmvane in vulgari, debitis 
temporibus ratione dicti feodi ducere debeant.”’ 

In the year 1336, this fief of hereditary standard-bearer was transferred, 
along with its revenues, to Count Ulrich of Wirtemberg and his heirs, with 
whom it remained till the dissolution of the Empire. But from the time 
that Count Eberhard of Wirtemberg received the ducal dignity for himself 
and his house from the Emperor Maximilian I. (anno 1495), the imperial 
war-banner, ‘‘ Reichs-Stuwrm-Fahne,”’ has been carried by the Dukes of 
Wirtemberg in their arms, and accordingly it is to be found on a number 
of seals, coins, tombs, and paintings of that illustrious house, and in many 
cases has supplied us, not only with the form of the banner, but with its 
tincture and that of its charge.t 

These armorial bearings were collected with great care and accuracy by 
the erudite Kulpis, in a work which appeared in 1693, in order to establish 
on legal authority the rights of the house of Wirtemberg against the usur- 
pation of Hanover, which laid claim to the post of arch-standard-bearer 
(Erzbannerherrnstelle) of the Holy Roman empire. 





* Jon. VictortEensis in Béhmer Fontes, i. 394. 
+ Zeichen, Fahnen, &c. Frank. 1848. 
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The imperial pannus or I’ahne is represented in the arms of Wirtem- 
berg under different forms, according to the usage of the time or the 
ignorance of the blazoner, In one instance it appears in the form of a 
pennon, “long, and tapering to the extremities ;” the field is or, charged 
with a single eagle, sable, placed close to the staff, which terminates 
in a silver lance-blade. In other examples it is a banner, charged 
with the double eagle displayed: the riband or “streamer” ig 
scarlet, which gives rise to a very whimsical idea in the head of the 
writer of the Zeichen, Fahnen und Farben, &e., “that this red streamer 
is undoubtedly an allusion to the ‘ Blut-Iahne’ (or blood-flag) before men- 
tioned, and denotes the right of sovereignty or supreme power.” But we 
must observe that all banners had their streamers, ribands (Bander), cords 
and tassels, the colours of which were often chosen by ladies, who worked 
them, and presented them to or with the banner; and many an Austrian 
regiment to this day is proud of its banners and bands (Binder), wrought 
by the most illustrious hands, from those of the Empress downwards ; and 
could anything give to a regiment a more glorious é/an than the sight of 
such a banner and bands tossed in the storm of battle, from whence it 
derives its name ‘* Sturm-Iahne ?” 

The eagle was not crowned till the fifteenth century, and the sword and 
sceptre were added still later. 

These are the principal details respecting the Eagle of the German 
Empire, which has now been borne by the house of Austria in almost 
unbroken succession down to Charles VI., 1745, from Rudolph of Haps- 
burg, who succeeded to the imperial dignity in 1278, and who gave to 
Germany, of his own direct line, sixteen emperors, twenty-two sovereigns 
to Austria, eleven kings to Hungary and Bohemia, and six to Spain. 
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Blank Verse. 
ae ee 


Eneuisa blank verse is, perhaps, more various and plastic than any other 
national metre. It is capable of being used for the most commonplace 
and the most sublime utterances ; so that, without any alteration in the 
vehicle, we pass from merely colloquial dialogue to strains of impassioned 
soliloquy, from comic repartee to tragic eloquence, from terse epigrams to 
luxuriant descriptions. Originally instituted, like the Athenian iambic, 
for the drama, it received in Milton’s hands an epical treatment, and has 
by authors of our own day been used for idyllic, and even for lyrical 
compositions. Yet all of these so widely different applications have only 
served to develop, without exhausting, its marvellous resources. Plato 
mentions a Greek musical instrument called panharmonion, which was 
adapted to express all the different modes and systems of melodious 
utterance. This name might be applied to our blank verse: there is no 
harmony of sound, no dignity of movement, no swiftness, no subtlety 
of languid sweetness, no brevity, no force of emphasis beyond its scope. 
In hearing good blank verse, we do not long for rhyme; our ears are 
satisfied without it; nor does our sense of order and proportion require 
the obvious and artificial recurrence of stanzas, when the sense creates for 
itself a melodious structure, and is not forced into the mould of any 
arbitrary form. So much cannot be said for any other metre. The Greeks, 
who were peculiarly bound by limitations, and by self-imposed canons 
of fitness in art, reserved the hexameter for epical and idyllic poetry, 
the iambic for the drama, the elegiac for minor compositions of a more 
personal character, and other complex structures for lyrical and choral 
utterances. ‘To have written an epic or an idyll in iambies would to them 
have seemed a. solecism. And foi this reason, the iambic received from 
their hands no more than an elementary development. Two sorts were 
recognized—the one adapted to the loose and flowing style of comic 
conversation ; the other to the more ceremonious and measured march of 
tragic dialogue and description. But when the action of the play became 
animated, instead of accelerating the iambic rhythm, the poet used 
trochaic or anapestic measures, obeying the law of variety, by adopting a 
new mode externally fitted to express the change he had in view. 

In the infancy of our drama, rhyme, as the natural accompaniment of 
medieval poetry, had universally been used, until the courtiers of Elizabeth 
bethought them of inventing some more solemn and stately metre in 
imitation of the classic. It will be remembered that attempts to naturalize 
Greek and Roman rhythms in our language were then fashionable. Sidney 
and the literati of the Arcopagus spent their leisure hours in fashioning 
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uncouth hexameters, and Roger Ascham, though he recognized the incapa- 
city of English for scansion, was inclined to adopt an unrhymed metre 
like the classical iambic. Surrey first solved the. problem practically by 
translating parts of the Zneid into verses of ten syllables without rhyme. 
But his measure has not much variety or ease. It remained for two 
devoted admirers of classical art, Sackville and Norton, to employ what 
Surrey called his ‘‘ strange metre” in the drama. Their Gorboduc, acted 
before the Queen in 1561-2, is the first tragedy written in blank verse. 
The insufferable monotony and dreariness of this play are well-known to 
all students of our early literature. Yet respect for its antiquity induces 
me to give a specimen of its quaint style. ‘We must remember in reading 
these lines that they are the embryon of Marlowe’s, Shakspeare’s, and 
Milton’s verse. 

O mother, thou to murder thus thy child ! 

Even Jove with justice must with lightning flames 

From heaven send down some strange revenge on thee, 

Ah, noble prince, how oft have I beheld 

Thee mounted on thy fierce and trampling steed, 

Shining in armour bright before the tilt, 

And with thy mistress sleeve tied on thy helm, 

And charge thy staff—to please thy lady’s eye— 

That bowed the headpiece of thy friendly foe ! 


I have purposely chosen the most animated apostrophe in the whole 
play, in order that its venerable authors might appear to the best advan- 
tage. It will be noticed that notwithstanding much stiffness in the 
movement of the metre, and some embarrassment in the grammatical con- 
struction, we yet may trace variety and emphasis in the pauses of these 
lines beyond what would have been possible in sequences of rhymed 
couplets. Mr. Collier, in his History of Dramatic Poetry, mentions two 
other plays written in blank verse, but not performed on the public stage, 
before the appearance of Marlowe’s Zamburlaine. It is to this tragedy that 
he assigns the credit of having once and for all established blank verse as 
the popular dramatic metre of the English. With this opinion all students 
who have examined the origin of our theatrical literature will, no doubt, 
agree. But Marlowe did not merely drive the rhymed couplet from the 
stage by substituting the blank verse of his contemporaries: he created a 
new metre by the melody, variety, and force which he infused into the 
iambic, and left models of versification, the pomp and gorgeousness of 
which Shakspeare and Milton alone can be said to have surpassed. The 
change which he operated was so thorough and so novel to the playwrights 
as well as the playgoers of his time, that he met with some determined 
opposition. ‘Thomas Nash spoke scornfully of ‘idiot art masters, that 
intrude themselves to our ears as the alchemists of eloquence, who 
(mounted on the stage of arrogance) think to attract better pens with the 
swelling bombast of bragging blank verse.’’ In another sneer he described 
the new measure as ‘‘the spacious yolubility of a drumming decasyllabon ;”’ 
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while Robert Greene, who had written many wearisome rhymed dramas, 
talked of making ‘verses jet on the stage in tragical buskins, every 
word filling the ear like the fa-burden of Bow bell, daring God out of 
heaven with that atheist, Tamburlan, or blaspheming with the mad priest 
of the Sun.” But our “‘licentiate iambic” was destined to triumph. 
Greene and Nash gave way before inevitable fate, and wrote some better 
plays in consequence. 

Let us inquire what change Marlowe really introduced, and what was 
his theory of dramatic versification. He found the tensyllabled heroic line 
monotonous, monosyllabic, and divided into five feet of alternate short and 
long. He left it various in form and structure, sometimes redundant by 
a syllable, sometimes deficient, enriched with unexpected emphases and 
changes in the beat. He found no sequence or attempt at periods: one 
line succeeded another with insipid regularity, and all were made after the 
same model. He grouped his verse according to the sense, obeying an 
internal law of melody, and allowing the thought contained in his words 
to dominate over their form.* He did not force his metre to preserve a 
fixed and unalterable type, but suffered it to assume most variable modu- 
lations, the whole beauty of which depended upon their perfect adaptation 
to the current of his ideas. By these means he was able to produce the 
double effect of variety and unity, to preserve the fixed march of his chosen 
metre, and yet, by subtle alterations in the pauses, speed, and grouping of 
the syllables, to make one measure represent a thousand. Used in this 
fashion, blank verse became a Proteus. It resembled music, which requires 
yegular time and rhythm; but, by the employment of phrase, induces a 
higher kind of melody to rise above the common and prosaic beat of time. 
Bad writers of blank verse, like Marlowe's predecessors, or like those who 
in all ages have been deficient in plastic energy and power of harmonious 
modulation, produce successions of monotonous iambic lines, sacrificing 
all the poctry of expression to the mechanism of their art. Metre with 
them ceases to be the organic body of a vital thought, and becomes a mere 
framework. And bad critics praise them for the very faults of tamencss 
and monotony which they miscall regularity of numbers. It was thus that 
the sublimest as well as the most audacious of Milton’s essays in versifi- 
cation fell under the censure of Johnson. 

It is not difficult to support these culogies by reference to Marlowe's: 
works ; for some of his finest blank verse passages allow themselves to Le 
detached without any great injury to their integrity. The following may 
be cited as an instance of his full-voiced harmony. Faustus exclaims— 

Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 
Of Alexander’s love and Cinon’s death ? 
And hath not he who built the walls of Troy 
With ravishing sound of his melodious harp 
Made music with my Mephostophiles ? 





* Some of these remarks are repeated from a lettcr addressed by the author to 
the Pull Mall Gazette on the vetsification of Milton. 
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We feel at once that a new spirit has been breathed into the metre— 
a spirit of undefinable melody. Something is owing to the choice of long 
resounding, and full-vowelled words; something to the use of monosyl- 
lables, as in the third line ; something to alliteration; but more then all 
to the passion of the author, and to the “plastic stress” of his creative 
genius. This tragedy is full of fine passages, and the soliloquy in which 
Faustus watches his last moments ebb away, might be quoted as a perfect 
instance of variety and sustained effect in a situation which could only be 
redeemed from monotony by consummate art. Edward the Second is not 
less rich in versification. In order to prove that Marlowe could temper 
his blank verse to different moods and passions, take this speech, in which 
the indignant Edward first gives way to anger, and then to misery— 

Mortimer ! who talks of Mortimer, 

Who wounds me with the name of Mortimer, 

That bloody man ? Good father, on thy lap 

Lay I this head laden with mickle care. 

O, might I never ope these eyes again, 

Never again lift up this drooping head, 

O, never more lift up this dying heart ! 


The didactic dignity of Marlowe's verse may be gathered from these 
lines in Tamburlaine,— 

Our souls whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wandering planet’s course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres, 
Will us to wear ourselves, and never rest 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all, 

. That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 
The swect fruition of an earthly crown. 

Again, as if wishing to prove what liberties might be taken with the 
iambic metre without injury to its music, Marlowe wrote these descriptive 
lines in the Jew of Malta :— 

3ags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 

Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 

3eauteous rubics, sparkling diamonds, 

And seld seen costly stones of so great price, 

As one of them, indifferently rated, 

May serve, in peril of calamity, 

To ransom great kings from captivity. 
The licence of the first and third line is both daring and successful. 
The second departs less from the ordinary rhythm, while the four last 
carry back the period into the usual flow of Marlowe’s verse. 

The four passages which I have quoted are, perhaps, sufficient to prove 
that blank verse was not only brought into existence, but also perfected by 
Marlowe. It is true that, like all great poets, he left his own peculiar 
imprint on it, and that his metre is marked by an almost extravagant 
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exuberance, impetuosity, and height of colouring. It seems to flow from 
him with the rapidity of improvisation, and to follow a law of melody 
rather felt than studied by its author. We feel that the poet loved to give 
the rein to his ungovernable fancy, forgetting the thought with which he 
started, revelling in sonorous words, and pouring forth a stream of 
images, so that the mind receives at last a vague and various impression 
of sublimity. 

This was the character of very much Elizabethan poetry. Even 
Shakspeare was not free from intemperance in the use of words. 

Marlowe's contemporaries soon caught the trick of sonorous versifica- 
tion. The obscure author of a play which has sometimes been attributed to 
Marlowe, wrote these lines in the true style of his master :— 

Chime out your softest strains of harmony, 
And on delicious music's silken wings 
Send ravishing delight to my love’s ears, 
While Peele contented himself with repeating his more honeyed cadences. 

I will spare the reader any further specimens of the versification in 
which our poets rioted when Marlowe had unlocked the frozen streams of 
metre, and made it hurry in such liquid numbers. 

It is time to proceed to Shakspeare, who, next to Marlowe, had more 
influence than any poet on the formation of our blank verse. Coleridge 
has maintained that his diction and metre were peculiarly his own, unimi- 
tated and inimitable. But I believe that a careful comparison of his style 
with that of his contemporaries will make it evident that he began a 
period in which versification was refined and purified from Marlowe’s 
wordiness. Shakspeare has more than Marlowe's versatility and power ; 
but his metre is never so extravagant in its pomp of verbal grandeur. He 
restrains his own luxuriance, and does not allow himself to be seduced by 
pleasing sounds. His finest passages owe none of their beauty to allitera- 
tion, and yet he knew most exquisitely how to use that meretricious hand- 
maid of melody. Nothing can be more seductive than the charm of 
repeated liquids and vowels in the following lines :— 

Oa such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 
Nor again did Shakspeare employ big sounding words so profusely as 
Marlowe, but reserved them for effects of especial solemnity, as in the 
speech of Timon. 


Come not to me again: but say to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beachéd verge of the salt flood ; 
Whom once a day with his embosséd froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover: thither come, 
And let my gravestone be your oracle. 


But Shakspeare did not always, or indeed often, employ these somewhat 
obvious artifices of harmonious diction. The characteristic of his verse 1s 
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that it is naturally, unobtrusively, and enduringly musical. We hardly 
know why his words are melodious, or what makes them always fresh, 
whereas the more apparent charms of Fletcher and of Marlowe pall upon 
our ears. Throughout his writings there is a subtle adjustment of sound 
to sense, of lofty thoughts to appropriate words; the ideas evolve them- 
selves with inexhaustible spontaneity, and a suitable investiture of language 
is never wanting, so that each cadenced period seems made to hold a 
thought of its own, and thought is linked to thought and cadence to cadence 
in unending continuity. Inferior artists have systems of melody, pauses 
which they repeat, favourite terminations, and accelerations or retarda- 
tions of the rhythm, which they employ whenever the occasion prompts them. 
But there is none of this in Shakspeare. He never falls into the common- 
place of mannerism. Compare Oberon’s speeches with Prospero’s, or with 
Lorenzo's, or with Romeo’s, or with Mark Antony’s: under the Shak- 
spearian similarity there is a different note in all of these, whereas we 
know beforehand what form the utterances of Bellario, or Philaster, or 
Memnon, or Ordella in Fletcher must certainly assume. As a single 
instance of the clasticity, self-restraint, and freshness of the Shakspearian 
blank verse ; of its freedom from Marlowe's turgidity, or Fletcher’s languor, 
or Milton’s involution ; of its ringing sound and lucid vigour, the following 
celebrated passage from Measure for Measure may be quoted. It illustrates 
the freedom from adventitious ornament and the organic continuity of 
Shakspeare’s versification, while it also exhibits his power of varying 
his cadences and suiting them to the dramatic utterance of his characters. 
Ay, but to die, and go we know not whither ; 

To lie in cold oblivion and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

- To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice ; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And ble~n with restless violence about 

The pendant world ; or to be worse than worst 

Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 

Imagine howling ; *tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 

Can lay on Nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. 





Each of Shakspeare’s contemporaries and successors among the drama- 
tists commanded a style of his own in blank verse composition. It was so 
peculiarly the function of the stage and of the playwrights at that particular 
epoch to perfect this metre, that I do not think some detailed examination 
of the language of the drama will be out of place. Coleridge observes that 
‘“‘Ben Jonson’s blank verse is very masterly and individual.” To this 
criticism might be added that it is the blank verse of a scholar—pointed, 
polished, and free from the lyricisms of his age. It lacks harmony and is 
often laboured: but vigorous and solid it never fails to be. This pane- 
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gyric of poetry from the Italianized version of Kvery Man in his Humour, 
may be taken as a specimen of his most animated style :— 
I can repell opinion and approve ; 
The state of poesy, such as it is, 
Blessed, eternal, and most true divine ; 
Indeed, if you will look on poesy, 
As she appears in many, poor and lame, 
Patched up in remnants and old worn-out rags, 
Half-starved for want of her peculiar food, 
Sacred invention ; then I must confess 
Both your conceit and censure of her merit : 
But view her in her glorious ornaments, 
Attired in the majesty of art, 
Sct high in spirit with the precions taste 
Of sweet philosophy ; and which is most, 
Crowned with the rich traditions of a soul 
That hates to have her dignity profaned 
With any relish of an earthly thought— 
Oh! then how proud a presence does she bear ! 
Then she is like herself, fit to be seen 
Of none but grave and consecrated eyes. 

After a complete perusal of his works I find very little of the fluent 
grace which belonged in so large a measure to Fletcher and to Shakspeare. 
Yet the first lines of the Sad Shepherd have a very delicate music ; 
they are almost unique in Ben Jonson :— 

Here was she wont to go! and here ! and here! 
Just where these daisies, pinks, and violets grow : 
The world may find the spring by following her ; 
For other print her airy steps ne’er left. 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 

Or shake the downy blue bell from his stalk ! 

But like the soft west wind she shot along, 

And where she went, the flowers took thickest root, 
As she had sowed:them with her odorous foot. 


The melody which gives so chaste and elegant a beauty to these lines 
is invariable in the verse of Beaumont and Fletcher. We have too much 
of it there, and surfeit on sweets ; for in a very short time we discover the 
trick of these great versifiers, and learn to expect their luxurious allitera- 
tions, and repeated cxsuras at the end of the fifth syllable. Their redundant 
and deficient lines, the sweetness long drawn out of their delicious cadences, 
become well known. Then the movement of their verse is not, like that 
of Shakspeare, self-evolved and thoroughly organic; it obeys a rule; 
luxury is sought for its own sake, and languor follows as a direct conse- 
quence of certain verbal mannerisms. Among these may be mentioned a 
decided preference for all words in which there is a predominance of liquids 
and of yowels. For instance, in this line: 
Showers, hails, snows, frosts, and two-edged winds that prime 
The maiden blossoms. 





There is no unlicensed redundancy of syllables ; but the labour of getting 
through so many accumulated sounds produces a strange retardation of the 
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movement. Another peculiarity is the substitution of hendecasyllabie lines 
for the usual decasyllable blank verse through long periods of dialogue. In 
one scene of Valentinian there are fifty-five continuous lines, of which only 
five are decasyllabic verses, the rest being hendecasyllables; so that the 
licence of the superfluous syllable, which is always granted in dramatic 
writing for the sake of variety, becomes, in its turn, far more cloying than 
a strict adherence to the five-footed verse. It is also noticeable that this 
weak ending is frequently constructed by the addition of some emphatic 
monosyllable. Thus :— 

I do remember him; he was my guardian, 

Appointed by the senate to preserve me: 

What a full majesty sits in his face yet. 
Or :— 

The desolations that this great eclipse works. 
The natural consequence of these delays and languors in the rhythm is 
that the versification of Beaumont and Fletcher has always a meandering 
and rotary movement. It does not seem to leap or glide straight onward, 
but to return upon itself and wind and double. The following passage 
may be quoted as illustrative of its almost lyrical voluptnousness :— 


she 


I do her wrong, much wrong : *s young and blessed, 
Fair as the spring, and as his blossoms tender ; 

But I a nipping North-wind, my head hung 

With hails and frosty icicles: are the souls s9 too 
When they depart hence, lame and old and loveless ? 
Ah, no! ’tis ever youth there : Age and Death 
Follow our flesh no more, and that forced opinion 
That spirits have no sexcs, 1 believe not. 





The speech of Aspatia among her maidens is an excellent example of 
the more careful verse of Flet 


teher :— 

Fie, you have missed it here, Antiphila, 

You are much mistaken, wench ; 

These colours are not dull and pale enough, 

To shew a soul so full of misery 

As this sad lady’s was ; do it by me, 

Do it again by me the lost Aspatia, 

And you shall find all true but the wild island. 

I stand upon the sea beach now, and think 

Mine arms thus, and mire hair blown with the wind, 
Wild as that desert, and let all about me 

Tell that Iam forsaken ; do my face 

(If thon hadst ever feeling of a sorrow,) 

Thus, thus, Antiphila, strive to make me look 
Like Sorrow’s monument ; and the trees about me, 
Let them be dry and leafless ; let the rocks 

Groan with continual surges, and behind me 

Make all a desdlation ; look, look, wenches, 

A miserable life of this poor picture ! 





There is enough variety and subtle melody in this without the usual 
effeminacy of Fletcher's style. What makes it most effective is that it is 
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written so as to represent the natural inflections of tone, the pauses, and 
the emphases of the character who speaks it. One more specimen of this 
most musical of poets may be allowed me. It is from TVhierry and 
Theoderet. Thierry speaks and Ordella answers :— 


Th. *Tis full of fearful shadows. 
Ord. So is sleep, sir, 
Or any thing that’s merely ours and mortal ; 
We were begotten gods else : but these fears, 
Feeling but once the fires of noble thoughts, 
Fly, like the shapes of clouds we form, to nothing. 
Th. Suppose it death, 
Ord. I do. 
Th. And endless parting 
With all we can call ours, with all our sweetness, 
With youth, strength, pleasure, people, time, nay reason. 
For in the silent grave no conversation, 
No joyful tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 
No careful father’s counsel; nothing’s heard, 
Nor nothing is, but all oblivion, 
Dust, and an endless darkness, and dare you, woman, 
Desire this place ? 
Ord. ’Tis of all sleep the sweetest ; 
Children begin it to us, strong men seck it, 
And kings from height of all their painted glories 
Fall like spent exhalations to this centre. 


There the poet should have stopped, for exquisite thoughts have hitherte 
been rendered in exquisite language. He continues, however, for five 
lines of very inferior beauty. 

Turning from the more celebrated to the less distinguished playwrights, 
we find almost universally the power of writing forcible blank verse. 
Marston condensed much thought into his lines, and made such epigrams 
as these :— 

Can man by no means creep out of himself 
And leave the slough of viperous grief behind ? 


or such addresses of concentrated passion as this prologue :—; 


Therefore we proclaim, 
If any spirit breathes within this round, 
Uncapable of weighty passion, 
(As from his birth being hugged in the arms 
And nuzzled ’twixt the breasts of Happiness) 
Who winks and shuts his apprehension up 
From common sense of what men were, and are ; 
Who would not know what men must be: let such 
Hurry amain from our black-visaged shows ; 
We shall affright their eyes. But if a breast, 
Nailed to the earth with grief, if any heart, 
Pierced through with anguish, pant within this ring ; 
If there be any blood whose heat is choked 
And stifled with true sense of misery— 
If aught of these strains fill this consort up— 
They do arrive most welcome. 
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There is much quaintness of language and roughness of rhythm in these 
lines; but how weighty, how eloquently solemn, is the apostrophe to 
those of the spectators whose own sorrows render them participant of 
tragic woes. It is clear that a large and broad style, a sense of rhythm, 
and a freedom in the use of blank verse as a natural vehicle of thought, 
were epidemic in that age. Facility for expressing every shade of senti- 
ment or reflection in clear and simple blank verse belonged peculiarly to 
Decker, Heywood, Middleton, and Rowley, poets who made but little 
pretension to melodious charms and flowers of fancy, but whose native ear 
maintained such flowing periods as the following :— 


D. Thy voice sends forth such music, that I never 
Was ravished with a more celestial sound. 
Were every servant in the world like thee, 
So full of goodness, angels would come down 
To dwell with us. Thy name is Angelo, 
And like that name thou art. Get thee to rest ; 
Thy youth with too much watching is oppressed. 
A, No, my dear lady. I could weary stars, 
And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 
3y my late watching ; but to wait on you, 
When at your prayers you kneel before the altar, 
Methinks I’m singing with some choir in heayen, 
So blest I hold me in your company. 
Therefore, my most loved mistress, do not bid 
Your boy, so serviceable, to get hence ; 
For then you break his heart. 


The same praise belongs to Massinger, who was, indeed, associated with 
Decker in the production of the play from which these lines are quoted. 
Coleridge remarks that he has reconciled the language of everyday life with 
poetical diction more thoroughly than any other writer of dramatic blank 
verse, and for this reason he recommends him as a better model for young 
writers than Shakspeare, who is far too individual, and Fletcher, who is too 
monotonously lyrical. If it is the ease with all our dramatists that the 
melody of their versification depends entirely upon the sense of their words, 
this is particularly true of Massinger. 

It will be noticed that all the changes in his rhythm are accounted 
for by changes in the thought, or answer to supposed alterations of the 
actor’s gestures and of his voice. In lighter moods, Massinger could use 
hendecasyllabie periods with much of Fletcher's melody. This is a 
specimen :— 


Not far from where my father lives, a lady, 

A neighbour by, blest with as great a beauty 

As nature durst bestow without undoing, 

Dwelt, and most happily, as I thought then, 

And blessed the louse a thousand times she dwelt in, 
This beauty, in the blossom of my youth, 

When my first fire knew no adulterate incense, 

Nor I no way to flatter but my fondness, 
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In all the bravery my friends could show me, 

In all the faith my innocence could give me, 

In the best language my true tongue could tell me, 
And all the broken sighs my sick heart lent me, 

I sued and served. Long did I love this lady, 
Long was my travail, long my trade, to win her ; 
With all the duty of my soul I served her. 


There is no need to call attention to the alliterative structures of 
this period. They are strongly marked. Massinger represents a whole 
class of the later Elizabethan playwrights, who used a flowing blank verse, 
perfected by long practice for the purpose of the stage. Shirley was one of 
this set; he wrote evenly and with due attention to the meaning of his words. 
But there were other ambitious versifiers, like Ford, who sought for more 
recondite and elaborate graces. It has been thought that Ford imitated 
Shakspeare in his style as much as in the situations of his dramas. I can- 
not myself perceive much trace of Shakspeare in the verse of Ford; but 
these two specimens will enable the reader to judge fairly of his rhetoric :— 


Hie to thy father’s house, there lock thee fast 
Alone within thy chamber ; then fall down 

On both thy knees, and grovel on the ground ; 
Cry to thy heart, wash every word thou utterst 
In tears, and (if ’t be possible) of blood : 

Beg heaven to cleanse the leprosy of lust 

That rots thy soul; acknowledge what thou art, 
A wretch, a worm, a nothing: weep, sigh, pray 
Three times a day, and three times every night ; 
For seven days space do this; then, if thou findest 
No change in thy desires, return to me, 

V’ll think on remedy. Pray for thyself 

At home, whilst I pray for thee here ; away— 
My blessing with thee—we have need to pray. 


The lines are much more broken up than is usual with our dramatists. 
They sparkle with short sentences and quick successions of reiterated 
sounds. The same effect is noticeable in Calantha’s dying speech, where 
the situation is quite different :— 


Forgive me. Now I turn to thee, thou shadow 

Of my contracted lord ; bear witness all, 

I put my mother’s wedding-ring upon 

His finger ; *twas my father’s last bequest : 

Thus I now marry him, whose wife I am ! 

Death shall not separate us. O, my lords, 

I but deceived your eyes with antick gesture, 

When one news straight came huddling on another, 
Of death, and death, and death ; still I danced forward. 
But it struck home, and here, and in an instant. 

Be such mere women, who with shrieks and outcries, 
Can vow a present end to all their sorrows ; 

Yet live to vow new pleasures, and outlive them, 
They are the silent griefs which cut the heart strings ; 
Let me die smiling. 
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This is a clipping and incisive style. Even the largo (to borrow a term 
from music) of Calantha’s address to her nobles, though it assumes hende- 
casyllabic stateliness, maintains the somewhat jerky motion of the lines 
that had preceded it. While speaking of Ben Jonson or of Marston would 
have been the proper time to mention the blank verse of George Chapman, 
a very manly and scholarlike author. He expressed philosophical ideas in 
elevated language. This eulogy of honourable love is vigorous in thought 
as well as metre :— 

’Tis nature’s second sun, 

Causing a spring of virtues where he shines ; 
And as without the sun, the world’s great eye, 
All colours, beauties, both of art and nature, 
Are given in vain to man ; so without love 
All beauties bred in women are in vain, 

All virtues born in men lie buried ; 

“or love informs them as the sun doth colours ; 
And as the sun, reflecting his warm beams 
Against the earth, begets all fruits and flowers, 
So love, fair shining in the inward man, 
Brings forth in him the honourable fruits 
Of valour, wit, virtue, and haughty thoughts, 
Brave resolution, and divine discourse. 


There is nothing in this passage which can be termed highly poetical. 
It is chiefly interesting as showing the plasticity of language and of metre 
in the hands of our Elizabethan authors. They fixed their mind upon 
their thoughts, as we should do in writing prose, and turned out terse and 
pregnant lines not unadorned with melody. I have hitherto purposely 
abstained from speaking about Webster, a poet of no ordinary power, whose 
treatment of blank verse is specially illustrative of all the licences which 
were permitted by the playwrights of that time. His language is remarkably 
condensed, elliptical, and even crabbed. His verse is broken up into 
strange blocks and masses, often reading like rhythmical prose. It is 
hard, for instance, to make a five-footed line out of the following :— 


To be executed again; who must despatch me ? 


Yet close analysis will always prove that there was method in the aberra- 
tions of Webster, and that he used his metre as the most delicate and 
responsive instrument for all varieties of dramatic expression. Avoiding 
the sing-song of Greene and Peele, the lyrical sweetness of Fletcher, the 
prosaic gravity of Jonson, the mere fluency of Heywood and Decker, the 
tumid magniloquence of Marlowe, and the glittering regularity of Ford, he 
perfected a style which depends for its effect upon the emphases and pauses 
of the reciter. One of the most striking lines in his tragedy of the Duchess 
of Malfi proves how wholly and how successfully Webster sacrificed metre 
to expression. A brother is looking for the first time after death on the 
form of a sister whom he has caused to be murdered :— 


Cover her face ; mine eyes dazzle : she died young, 
. . i) 
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There is no cresura, no regular flow of verse, in this line, though in point 
of syllables it is not more redundant than half of Fletcher's. Each 
sentence has to be said separately, with long intervals and sighs, that 
indicate the working of remorseful thought. The powerful collocation of 
his words may be illustrated by such a line as,— 

Other sins only speak ; murder shrieks out! 
where the logical meaning can hardly fail to be emphasized by the reader. 
Quantity in the verse of Webster is sympathetic with the purpose of the 
speaker: in writing it he no doubt imagined his actors declaiming with 
great variety of intonation, with frequent and lengthy pauses, and with 
considerable differences in the rapidity of their utterances. The dialogue 
of the duchess with her waiting-maid on the subject of the other world 
and death is among the finest for its thoughts and language. As far as 
rhythm contributes to its excellences, they depend entirely upon the pauses, 
emphases, and irregularities of all sorts which are used. The duchess 
begins, — 

O, that it were possible we might 

But hold some two days’ conference with the dead. 

From them I should learn somewhat, I am sure, 

I never shall know here. 


Up to this point the verses have run smoothly for Webster. But the 
duchess has exhausted one vein of meditation. Her voice sinks, and she 
falls into a profound reverie. When she rouses herself again to address 
Cariola, she starts with a new thought, and the line is made redundant :— 
T'll tell thee a miracle ; 

T am not mad yet to my cause of sorrow : 

The heaven o’er my head seems made of molten brass, 

The earth of flaming sulphur ; yet I am not mad. 


To eke out the second line the voice is made to dwell with emphasis upon 
the word ‘‘ mad,” while the third and fourth have each twelve syllables, 
which must be pronounced with desperate energy and distinctness,—as it 
were rapidly beneath the breath. But again her passion changes. It 
relents, and becomes more tender, And for a space we have verses that 
flow more evenly :-— 

I am acquainted with sad misery ; 

As the tanned galley-slave is with his oar ; 

Necessity makes me suffer constantly, 

And custom makes it easy. 


At this point she sinks into meditation, and on rousing herself again with 
a fresh thought, the verse is broken and redundant :— 
What do I look like now ? 


Cariola answers plainly, and her lines have a smooth rhythm :— 


Like to your picture in the gallery, 

A deal of life in show, but none in practice ; 
Or rather like some reverend monument, 
Whose ruins are even pitied. 
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The duchess takes up this thought :— 
Very proper ; 
And fortune seems only to have her cyesight 
To behold my tragedy. 
Here her contemplation is broken by the approach of a messenger, and 
she exclaims, without completing the line, 





How now! 

What noise is that ? 
It might seem almost hypercritical to remark, that when the train of 
thought is broken from without, the verse is deficient ; when broken by 
the natural course of the speaker’s reflection, it is redundant. Yet this 
may be observed in the instances which I have quoted, and there is a real 
reason for it. ‘The redundant line indicates the incubation of long-con- 
tinued reverie ; the deficient very well expresses that short and sudden 
cessation of thought which is produced by an interruption from without. 
The remarks which I have made on Webster's style apply with almost equal 
force to that of his contemporaries. We read in Hamlet, for instance :— 

This bodily creation ecstasy 

Is very cunning in. 

Ecstasy ! 

The second line is defective in one syllable. That syllable, to Shakspeare’s 
delicate sense of the value of sovnds and pauses, was supplied by Hamlet's 
manner. ‘The prince was meant, no doubt, to startle his andience by the 
sudden repetition of the word “ cestasy,” after a quick gesture of 
astonishment. 

To those who read the pages of our dramatists with this conception of 
their metre, its irregularities furnish an unerring index to the inflections 
which the actors must have used, to the characters which the poets designed, 
and to the situations which they caleulated. The want of action is thus in 
some measure compensated, and it becomes apparent that the true secret 
of blank verse consists in the proper adaptation of words and rhythms to 
the sense contained in them. On this point I have already more than once 
insisted. I repeat it because it seems to me that in this respect blank verse 
differs from every other metre in kind, and that it cannot be properly 
appreciated, far less properly written, unless it be remembered that thought 
must always run before expression, and mould language to its own particular 
uses. Blank verse is indeed a sort of divinized prose. 

Having traced the origin and development of blank verse upon the 
stage, and seen the congruence of liberty and law, the harmony of thought 
and form, which constitute its beauty, we can understand how Milton came 
to use it as he did. Milton was deeply read in the Elizabethan authors ; 
he profited by all of them and wore their mantle with a double portion of 
their power. Nor did he fail to observe the analogy between blank verse 
and the Virgilian hexameter ; so that he added structures of more complex 
melody than had been used upon the stage, periods more fitted to reading 
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or to recitation than to the rapid utterance of acted character. Yet, while he 
dignified the metre by epical additions, he never forgot that he was handling 
the verse of tragedy; and every one of the ‘‘ remarkably unharmonious ”’ 
lines which Johnson has collected in his essay on the versification of Milton, 


was not fashioned, as the critic hints, in slovenly haste, or in despair of 


making modern language musical, but was deliberately written in obedience 
to the highest laws of the metre which Marlowe, Shakspeare, Fletcher, 
Webster, and the other dramatists had used. In suiting blank verse to 
epic poeiry, Milton preserved the elasticity and force with which his 
predecessors had wielded it; his so-called harshness resulted from a 
deliberate or instinctive obedience to the genius of the English tragic metre. 
It seems hardly necessary to insist upon this view of Milton's versification. 
Yet the pernicious canons of the eighteenth century, when taste had become 
habituated to the mechanical regularity and meaningless monotony of the 
couplet, still prevail, and there are people who cannot read Milton by the 
sense and by their ear, but who cling blindly to the laws of rigorous 
scansion. A dispute arose not long ago in one of our leading papers, as 
to the proper reading of two lines in Samson Agonistes; where, by 
the way, dramatic licence was, to say the least, allowable. The lines run 
thus :— 

Yet God hath wrought things as incredible 

For his people of old: what hinders now ? 


It was suggested that they might be reduced to order by this transposition :— 


Yet God of old hath for his people wrought 
Things as incredible : what hinders now ? 


It is clear that the versification according to the second reading is far 
smoother. But is it more Miltonic, and would it not be very easy by a 
similar process of transposition to emasculate some of the most vigorous 
periods in Milton’s poetry, and to reduce his music to the five-footed 
monotony of incompetent versifiers ? The truth is, that the chorus,—or 
Milton, who speaks in the chorus,—does not think about iambic regularity, 
but is intent on arguing with Manoah. Its words of faith and confidence 
rush forth :— 

Yet God hath wrought thin; 

For his people of old — 


as incredible 





then stop; and the question follows after a pause :— 
What hinders now ? 
Energy of meaning is thus communicated to the double purpose of 
their argument. The action of the speech is weakened by the suggested 
emendation. Take again line 175 of Samson Agonistes,— 
Universally crowned with highest praises, 
and write it,— 


Crowned universally with highest praises. 
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The first form is anomalous ; the second makes a very decent hendeca- 
syllabic. Johnson, Bentley, and the: like, would rejoice in so manipulating 
a hundred characteristic passages; but true criticism looks backward and 
deduces its grounds of judgment from the predecessors rather than the 
successors of a poet. Adopting this standard, we should try Milton by 
Elizabethan models and not by the versifiers of the eighteenth century. 

jut these examples are taken from a tragedy. In Paradise Lost we 
find that Milton has varied the dramatic rhythm by abstaining from 
hendecasyllables and by introducing far more involved and artificial 
cadences. In fact the flow of epical language is naturally more sedate and 
complex than that of the drama: for it has to follow the thoughts of one 
mind through all its reasonings. Yet the dramatic genius of the metre is 
for ever asserting itself, as in the following lines :— 
Rejoicing but with awe, 
In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submiss ; he reared me, and, “ Whom thou soughtest I am,” 
Said mildly, “ Author of all this thou scest 
Above, or round about thee, or beneath.” 

Here, if we fix our attention upon the lines and try to scan them, we 
find the third most dissonant. Bui if we read them by the sense, and 
follow the grouping of the thoughts, we terminate one cadence at 
‘¢ submiss,’’ and after a moment of parenthetical description begin another 
period, which extends itself through the concluding lines. To analyse 
Miltonic blank verse in all its details would be the work of much study 
and prolonged labour. It is enough to indicate the fact that the most 
sonorous passages commence and terminate with interrupted lines, including 
in one organic structure, periods, parentheses, and paragraphs of fluent 
melody, that the harmonies are wrought by subtle and most complex 
alliterative systems, by delicate changes in the length and volume of 
syllables, and by the choice of names magnificent for their mere gorgeous- 
ness of scund. In these structures there are many pauses which enable 
the ear and voice to rest themselves, but none are perfect, none satisfy the 
want created by the opening hemistich, until the final and deliberate close 
is reached. Then the sense of harmony is gratified and we proceed with 
pleasure to a new and different sequence. If the truth of this remark is 
not confirmed by the following celebrated and essentially Miltonie passage, 
it must fall without further justification :— 

And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hardening in his strength, 
Glories ; for never since created man 
Met such embodied force as named with these 
Could merit more than that small infantry 
Warred on by cranes: though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra, with the heroic race were joined 
That fought at Thebes or Ilium, on each side 
Mixed with auxiliar Gods ; and what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 
Begirt with English and Armoric knights ; 
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And all who since, baptized or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco or Morocco or Trebizond, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 
When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia. 


After perusing this quotation, let the reader compare it with Claudio’s 
speech on Death in Measure for Measure, and observe the difference between 
Shakspearian and Miltonic, between dramatic and epical blank verse. The 
one is simple in construction and progressive, the other is complex and 
stationary; but both are musical beyond the possibility of imitation. 
The one exhibits a thought, in the process of formation, developing itself 
from the excited fancy of the speaker. The other presents to us an image 
crystallized and perfect in the poet’s mind, the one is in time, the other 
in space—the one is a growing and the other a complete organism. The 
whole difference between the drama and the epic is implicit in these 
periods. The one resembles Music and the other Architecture. 

In this again we find a proof that the structure of blank verse depends 
entirely upon the nature of the thought which it is meant to clothe. The 
thoughts of a dramatist—whether his characters converse or soliloquize— 
are, of necessity, in evolution ; the thoughts of an epical poet are before 
him, as matter which he must give form to. The richness and melody 
and variety of his versifiéation will, in either ease, depend upon the 
copiousness of his language, the delicacy of his ear, and the fertility of his 
invention. We owe everything to the nature of the poet, and very little to 
the decasyllables which he is using. 

Milton was the last of the Elizabethans. With him the spirit of our 
literary renaissance became for the time extinct. Even during his lifetime 
the taste and capacity for blank verse composition had expired. It is said 
that Dryden wished to put Paradise Lost into couplets, and received from 
Milton the indifferent answer, ‘‘ Let the young man tag his rhymes.” 
Dryden, in his essay on dramatic poetry, defended the use of rhyme, and 
introduced the habit of writing plays in heroics, to the detriment of sense 
and character and freedom. Yet there are passages in his later tragedies 
—All for Love, Cleopatra, King Arthur, and The Spanish Friar—which 
show that he could use the tragic metre of blank verse with moderate 
ability. The Elizabethan inspiration still feebly survives in lines like 
these :— 

The gods are just, 
But how can finite measure infinite ? 
Reason, alas! it docs not know itself! 
Yet man, vain man, will, with this short-lined plummet, 
Fathom the vast abyss of heavenly justice. 
Whatever is, is in its causes just, 
Since all things are by fate. But purblind man 
Sees but a part of the chain, the nearest links ; 


His eyes not carrying to that equal beam 
That poises all above. 
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This is average thought expressed in average words. But Absalom 
and Achitophel is a work of the very highest genius in its kind, written 
not under the influence and inspiration of another age, but produced as 
the expression of a different and no less genuine phase of national 
development. During the period of Dryden’s ascendancy over English 
literature, very little blank verse was written of much moment. Yet, it 
must be remembered, that the passage of the Mourning Bride, which 
Johnson preferred to any single piece of English descriptive poetry, first 
saw the light in 1697. The lines begin—‘‘ How reverend is the face of 
this tall pile.” They are dignified, melodious, and clear; but we already 
trace in the handling of the language more of effort after neatness and 
precision, and less of nature than was common with the elder dramatists. 
After the death of Otway and Congreve, blank verse held the stage in the 
miserable compositions of the eighteenth century ; but it had no true 
vitality. The real works of genius in that period were written in couplets, 
and it was not until the first dawn of a second renaissance in England, 
that blank verse began again to be practised. Meanwhile the use of the 
couplet had unfitted poets for its composition. Their acquired canons of 
regularity, when applied to that loose and flowing metre, led them astray. 
They no longer trusted exclusively to their ear, but to a mechanism which 
rendered accuracy of ear almost useless, not to say impossible. Hence 
it followed, that when blank verse began again to be written, it found 
itself very much at the point where it had stood before the appearance of 
Marlowe. Even Thomson, who succeeded so well in imitating Spenserian 
stanza, wrote stiff and languid blank verse with monsyllabic terminations 
and monotonous cadences—a pedestrian style. 

Cowper, in his translation of Homer, aimed at the Miltoniec structure, 
and acquired a fine and solemn versification. The description of the Russian 
cmpress’s ice-palace in The Winter Morning Walk, proves how he had 
imbued himself with the language of the Paradise Lost, and how naturally 
he adapted it to his own thoughts. Coleridge’s blank verse has a kind of 
inflated grandeur, but not much of Elizabethan variety of music, subtlety 
of texture, and lightness of movement. His lines written in the Valley of 
Chamouni are sonorous; but they want elasticity, and are inferior in 
quality to his lyrics. Heaviness of style and turgid rhetoric deface his 
verse and prose alike. Wordsworth again could not handle blank verse 
with any certainty of success. Wildernesses of the Fxcursion extend for 
pages and pages barren of any beauty. We plod over them on foot, 
sinking knee-deep into the clinging sand ; whereas the true master of blank 
verse carries us aloft as on a winged steed through cloud and sunshine in a 
yielding air. Wordsworth mistook the language of prose for that of 
Nature, and did not understand that natural verse might be written with- 
out the tedious heaviness of common disquisitions. One of his highest 
efforts is the poem on the Simplon Pass, introduced into the Prelude. 
This owes its great beauty to the perfect delineation which he has suc- 
ceeded in producing by suggestive images, by reiterated cadences, by 
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solitary lines, by breathless repetitions, by the perfect union in short which 
subsists between the poct’s mind and the nature he is representing. 

Byron again is uncertain in his blank verse. The lines on the Coliseum 
in Manfred are as good as a genuine Elizabethan passage, because they 
are spoken from the fulness of a poet’s heart, and with a continuity of 
thought and copiousness of language which insured their organic vitality. 
But they are exceptional. Byron needed rhyme as an assistance to his 
defective melody. He did not feel that inner music which is the soul sf 
true blank verse and sounding prose. In Keats at last we reach this 
power. His Hyperion is sung, not written ; governed in all its parts by 
the controlling force of imagined melody. Its music is fluid, bound by no 
external measurement of fect, but determined by the sense and intonation 
of the poet’s thought, while like the crotalos of the Athenian flute-player, 
the decasyllabic beat maintains an uninterrupted undercurrent of regular 
pulsations. Keats studied Milton and strove to imitate him. But he 
falls below the majesty and breadth of Milton’s manner. He is too luxu- 
riant in words and images, too loose in rhythm and prone to description. 
In fact, he produces an Elizabethan poem of even more wanton super- 
fluity than those which he imitates. The entrance cf Phebus into his 
desecrated palace is a gorgeous instance of the plasticity of language in 
a master’s hand. But it smacks of a degenerating taste in art. Some of 
Shelley’s blank verse is perhaps the best which this century has produced. 
In Alastor he shows what he can do both without imitation and by its 
help. The lines on Egypt are written with a true Miltonic roll and pon- 
derous grandiloquence of aggregated names. [But in the last paragraph of 
the poem we find the vernal freshness, elasticity, and delicacy that are 
Shelley’s own. It is noticeable that both Keats and Shelley make an 
Elizabethan use of the so-called heroic couplet. Epipsychidion and 
Lamia are written, not in the metre of Dryden, Churchill, Pope, and 
Crabbe, but in that of Marlowe and Fletcher. Nothing proves more sig- 
nificantly the distance between the Elizabethan spirit and the taste of the 
eighteenth century, than the utter dissimilarity of these two metres, 
syllabically, and in point of rhyme identical. The couplets of Marlowe, 
Fletcher, Shelley, and Keats follow the laws of blank verse, and add 
rhyme ;—that is to say, their periods and pauses are entirely determined 
by the sense. The couplets of Dryden and his followers resemble Ovid's 
elegiacs in the permanence of their form and the restriction of their 
thought. Mr. Browning, who is one of the latest and most characteristic 
products of the Elizabethan revival, has made good use of this loose 
rhyming metre in Sordello. Among the few intelligible passages of that 
poem may be found the following :— 


You can believe 
Sordello foremost in the regal class 
Nature has broadly severed from the mass 
Of men, and framed for pleasure, as she frames 
Some happy lands that have luxurious names 
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For loose feriility ; a foot-fall there 
Suffices to upturn to the warm air 

Half germinating spices, mere decay 
Produces richer life, and day by day 

New pollen on the lily petal grows, 

And still more labyrinthine buds-the rose. 

The whole structure of this period, in its pauses and utter disregard 
of the rhymed system, is that of blank verse. The final couplet com- 
pletes the sense and satisfies the ear with regularity. Browning by fits 
and starts produces passages of fine blank verse, blowing out bubbles of 
magnificent sound as glass is blown from red-hot matter by the fierce 
breath and fiery will. Swinburne, with more extravagance, sweeps the 
long purple, blows the golden trumpet, and intones the sacrificial chaunt 
of the Elizabethan hierarchy. Yet with him it is “a song of little meaning, 
though the words are strong.” He is an artist in words; they obey him 
as the keys obey an organist, and from their combination he builds up 
melodious palaces of vacuous magnificence. How different is the art of 
Tennyson, the greatest living writer of blank verse. Here all is purity and 
elegance, and skill. We trace design and calculation in his style. The 
linee labor is perceptible. The classical beauty of the Idylls of the King, 
the luxuriant eloquence of the Princess, the calm majesty of Ulysses, the 
idyllic sweetness of Ginone, the grandeur of the Mort d’Arthur, are monu- 
ments to the variety and scientific grasp of his genius. Subtle melody and 
self-restrained splendour are observable throughout his compositions. He 
has the power of selection and of criticism, the lack of which makes blank 
verse timid or prosaic. It may be noticed that Tennyson has not only 
created for himself a style in narrative and descriptive blank verse, but that 
he has also adapted this Protean metre to lyrical purposes. Three songs 
in the Princess, ‘‘ Tears, idle tears,’ ‘‘ Now sleeps the crimson petal,” 
and ‘*Come down, O maid,” are perfect specimens of most melodious 
and complete minstrelsy in words. We observe that the first of these 
songs is divided into periods of five lines, each of which terminates with 
the words ‘‘ days that are no more.” ‘This recurrence of sound and 
meaning is a substitute for rhyme, and suggests rhyme so persuasively 
that it is impossible to call the poem mere blank verse. The second song 
is less simple in its construction: it consists of a quatrain followed by 
three couplets, and succeeded by a final quatrain, each group of lines ending 
with the word ‘“‘me.’”’ The lines are so managed, by recurrences of sound 
and by the restriction of the sense to separate lines, that the form of lyric 
verse is again imitated without aidof rhyme. Theocritus, in his Amcebean 
Idylls, had suggested this system; and Shakspeare, in the Merchant of 
Venice (Act v. sc. 1), had shown what could be made of it in English. 
But the third song which I have mentioned depends for its effect upon no 
artificial structure, no reiterated sounds. The poet calls it an idyll: I 
think it may be referred to as a most convincing proof that the English 
language can be made perfectly lyrical and musical without the need of 
stanzas or of rhyme. 
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I have now passed in brief review the greatest writers of blank verse, 
and have shown that this metre, originally formed for dramatic elocution, 
became epical, idyllic, lyrical, didactic, according to the will of the poets 
who made use of it. In conclusion, I may repeat some of the points 
which are established with reference to the scope and purpose of the 
metre. It seems adapted specially for thought in evolution ; it requires 
progression and sustained effort. As a consequence of this, its melody is 
determined by the sense which it contains, and depends more upon pro- 
portion and harmony of sounds, than upon recurrences and regularities of 
structure. This being its essential character, it follows that blank verse 
is better suited for descriptions, eloquent appeals, rhetorical declamations, 
for all those forms of poetry which imply a continuity and development of 
thought, than for the setting forth of some one perfect and full-formed 
idea. The thought or ‘“‘ moment ”’ which is sufficient for a sonnet would 
seem poor and fragmentary in sixteen lines of blank verse, unless they 
were distinctly understood to form a part of some continuous poem or 
dramatic dialogue. When, therefore, blank verse is used lyrically, the 
poet who manipulates it, has to deceive the ear by structures analogous to 
those of rhymed stanzas. The harmony of our language is such as to 
admit of exquisite finish in this style ; but blank verse sacrifices a portion 
of its characteristic freedom, and assimilates itself to another type of 
metrical expression, in the process. Another point about blank verse is 
that it admits of no mediocrity ; it must be either clay or gold. Its writer 
gains no unreal advantage from the form of his versification, but has to 
produce fine thoughts in vigorous and musical language. Hence, we find 
that blank verse is the metre of genius, that it is only used successfully 
by indubitable poets, and that it is no favourite in a mean, contracted and 
unimaginative age. The freedom of the renaissance created it in England. 
The freedom of our own century has reproduced it. Blank verse is a type 
and symbol of our national literary genius—uncontrolled by precedent or 
rule, inclined to extravagance, and apt to degenerate into nonsense, yet 
reaching perfection at intervals by an inner force and virida vis of native 
inspiration. 


























